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a ORDERS, both in the Services and in industry, often require a highly polished finish to 

+ be given to metal articles serving functional or purely decorative purposes. In carrying out such orders, 

N O elbow-grease has long been regarded by all ranks as a necessary, if wearing, way of achieving the 
required result. 


° 
re f | ection Fortunately some relief is now at hand on all fronts. Manufacturers of products as diverse as brass 
buttons and aluminium car trim, of costume jewellery and domestic holloware are able to replace 


the previous hard (and often expensive) grind by the simple process of chemical polishing with 


on you, phosphoric acid solutions. 


Chemical polishing is, in fact, only one of the many uses of phosphoric acid in industry. This acid 


+ 
O f | i~er ! is also employed in the manufacture of antibiotics, of catalysts in oil refining, in textile processing, 
and for rust removal and prevention - quite apart from its use in many chemical processes. 
The finding of new and better ways in which chemicals can serve industry is an essential function 


of the Albright & Wilson Group. 
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Y and large, last week’s. British 

holidaymakers were already in low 
enough spirits, without those reports of 
landings on Beirut 
beaches where sun- 
bronzed locals were 
“frolicking in the surf and picnicking 
under gay parasols.” 


a 


A RECORDED sermon, says a report, 
can be heard by people of Poole, Dorset, 
who dial ““O” on the church telephone. 
Once they get the idea of being able to 
hang up this is going to spoil them for 
the live appearances in the pulpit. 


B 


LITTLE is being heard just now about 
the Daily Sketch’s recent competition 
offering eight British boys an “exciting 
holiday” with the U.S. Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. 


a 


Spreading the Risk? 

‘*Sir,—It was with some concern that I 
read in your issue of July 11 the suggestion 
on the part of the Amalgamated Tobacco 
Corporation Ltd., of a take-over bid of the 
Golders Green Crematorium . . . 

Letter to The Times 


Ba 


WHEN Prince Philip drank a pint of 
beer at Brussels it was reported that 





“the diplomats who crowded the bar 
marvelled how quickly” he drank it. 
This shows the sort of diplomats we’re 
getting these days. 

97, 


CHARIVARIA 





Ir Has been officially stated in 
Australia that radiation from British 
nuclear tests there is less than anyone 
would get from 
“wearing a luminous 
watch.” This com- 
forted all but those who recall the 
awful warnings about wearing luminous 
watches. 

B 


Back from location in French 
Equatorial Africa Mr. Errol Flynn gave 
airport interviewers the usual enthusi- 
astic account of the film. But to say 


that it “proves conclusively that 
elephants are better than men” seemed 
to be playing unnecessarily into the 
critics’ hands. 

B 


Tuose U.N. observers were under- 
standably upset by suggestions that 
they hadn’t kept their eyes open. 
Didn’t they spot five thousand U.S. 
Marines? 

B 


Stock EXCHANGE spokesmen deny 
-that the City page headline “ LanpINGs 
CHEER Markets” could as truthfully 
have been “ MARKETS CHEER LANDINGS.” 


B 
Pax Formerly Britannica 


‘“‘We must conduct our affairs so as not to 
collide with the Soviet Union.” —Mr. Bevan 
Let’s creep about the world 
With our colours tightly furled, 
Alliances and friendships all suspended ; 
Henceforth the British nation 
Knows a single dedication— 
The Russians mustn't ever be offended. 











RESSED for information early in 

the Irak affair Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
told the House that he knew no more 
than he had learned from the radio and 
the newspapers. This came as a shock 
to those who believed Whitehall the 
centre of a web of skilled British Agents. 
There is something disturbing in the 
picture of the Foreign Secretary hitching 
himself up in bed and saying to the 
valet who has brought the tea and 
papers: “Ah, a coup d’état in Baghdad, 
I see.’ It seems odd that our spies spied 
nothing, sent none of those coded 
messages saying “Lt.-Gen. Najib Ku- 
baiya acting suspiciously,” or “Urge 
keep eye on Sayed Saddiq Shensher.” 
On the other hand, of course, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s postbag may be 
crammed with this sort of thing all the 
time, and suggest nothing to him except 
that skilled British agents are showing 
cause why they should be retained on 
the pay-roll. I lean to this view person- 
ally—though naturally I know no more 
than I have learned from the radio and 
the newspavers. 


In Praise of Sheep 

HE English National Sheep Dog 

Trials begin at Torquay on July 23, 
to be followed in August by, among 
others, the Welsh and Scottish Trails 
and in September by the International 
Trials at Dundee. So for the next two 
months shepherds will be whistling 
masterfully while their dogs crouch and 
belly-creep and cut dazzling crescents 
over the grass. Both shepherd and dog 
will be warmly applauded by the crowd. 
No one will spare a thought for the 
sheep. _ No one considers with what 
unselfish devotion they play their vital 


part. There, in plain view, is the fold. 
They might as well go straight there and 
lie down, But they know that that 
would never do. They pause, huddling 
in a little group, as though uncertain 
what to do. They move sideways. Now 
and again they detach a member from 
the group, to give the dog a chance to 
round it up again. Even when they 
have finally allowed themselves to be 
brought to the very entrance to the pen, 
they wait with an assumed air of baffle- 
ment until the dog can catch up and 
take the credit for hustling them inside. 
Where else in the animal or any other 
kingdom will you find a conscious 
group so ready to do what is required of 
it, so skilled in giving an appearance of 
being just about to take an independent 
line? They do not even claim Privilege. 


Alone in a Crowd 

HE people of British Columbia 

showed imagination in giving 
Princess Margaret an island, and no 
doubt the custodian of gifts at Clarence 
House is relieved to hear of a present he 
won’t have to find storage space for. 
Indeed he may even decide to use the 
island as a storage space for gifts, where 
illuminated scrolls, giant pandas, gold 
umbrellas, horses, models of cathedrals 
in whalebone, and the rest, may be 
classified, housed and left. Should this 
idea recommend itself I suggest that he 
act with dispatch. Once the Princess 
lets it be known that she intends to 
make private use of the island, neither 
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she nor the custodian will be able to get 
on it for pressmen, TV crews, newsreels, 
charity organizers and Daily Express 
readers behind every rock hoping for 
one of those priceless blurred bathing 
snaps. 


End of an Era 
YMPATHY with the two-year-old 
Manchester boy who was bitten by 
an escaped mink must be mixed with a 
deeper concern. Are the over-exploited 
animals going to show their teeth at 
last? It is not surprising. Once a mink 
gets the idea that he is born merely to 
become a rank-badge for actresses he 
may well decide to turn. Mink-farmers 
had better look to their bolts and bars. 
At the same time poultry-men might 
take a hint. When it comes to over- 
exploitation the hen leads the field. An 
egg takes some laying, and it’s hard to 
have your work whipped away before 
it is even cold. At this moment many 
a pig may be looking thoughtfully at its 
trotters, many a cow at the milking 
machine. Let them start trouble, and 
it could spread to the vegetables. This 
may be the year when a million marrows, 
their eyes opened at last, steal down 
from the muckheap and begin to batter 
in the back doors of Britain. 


Wood-Gathering 


1 ereay of a Jersey bowls team 
called for jury service just 
before an important away match were 
released in time to catch their plane on 
objection by counsel that they would 
not be able to try the issues fairly 
because their minds would be full of 
bowls. The danger Law Courts always 
fall into when they take any novel 
action is that they may be creating a 
precedent, and in the legal world pre- 
cedents are binding. When I was once 
on a jury my own mind gradually 
became distracted by the growing 
conviction that the clerk of the court 
was my second cousin, one of my fellow 
jurors was in the middle of some com- 
plicated business transaction that he 
explained to me at every adjournment, 
and another juror’s shoes were too tight. 
But Ido not think an English Court 
would have taken notice of the fact that 
every mind in the box was not con- 
centrating one hundred per cent. The 
Channel Islands have something of the 
French realism that accepts le crime 
passionel. 
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WESTERN APPROACHES : Language 
THE NEW VOCABULARIANISM 


By JAMES THURBER 


SENSITIVE gentleman in one 
A of Henry James’s novels ex- 
claims at the end, triumphantly, 

“Then there we are!” not because he 
and his fair companion have arrived at 
a solution of anything but because they 
have come upon an embraceable impasse. 
The expression Embraceable Im- 
passe.(I stress it with capitals deliber- 
ately) might well become a part of the 
jargon of to-day’s diplomacy, which so 
often seems content to settle for a phrase 
in place of a way out. One such phrase, 
Calculated Risk, has been going great 
guns among the politicians and states- 
men. It was used repeatedly a few 
weeks ago by an adult guest on an 
American radio discussion panel made 
up of juveniles. (I am glad and eager to 
announce that we have millions of 
teenagers in America more interested in 
using their minds than in brandishing 
knives or bicycle chains.) Finally one 





wiLLlow BROOK 


“There you are! 





youth interrupted the adult to say 
“IT don’t know what you mean by 
Calculated Risk.” The grown-up was 
as bewildered as if the youngster had 
said “I don’t know whom you mean 
by Harry Truman.” This particular 
Calculated Risk was being applied to 
the Russo-American plan of exchange 
students, and the adult guest floundered 
a bit in trying to explain what he meant. 

Now I have made some study of the 
smoke-screen phrases of the -political 
terminologists, and they have to be 
described rather than defined. Cal- 
culated Risk, then, goes like this: “We 
have every hope and assurance that the 
plan will be successful, but if it doesn’t 
work we knew all the time it wouldn’t, 
and said so.” 

There is, to be sure, a kind of 
menacing Alice in Wonderland mean- 
inglessness in a great deal of modern 
political phraseology. What used to 


Fifty per cent nylon.” 
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: Aspects of modern thought : 


and behaviour 


be called a tenable position could 
now often be called, quite fittingly, 
a Tenniel position. To add to the un- 
meaningfulness of it all, there is. the 
continual confusing contribution of the 
abbreviationists. We have in America 
a product called No-Cal, short for No 
Calories, and another Decaf, meaning 
“coffee from which caffein has been 
removed.” Before long, I fear, Cal- 
culated Risk will become Cal-Ris, and 
then all the other celebrated phrases 
will be abbreviated, for the sake of 
making even less sense than before in 
front-page headlines. We shall have to 
have a special glossary, perhaps, to help 
us figure out Pea-Coex and ““Ag-Reapp”’ 
and “‘ Mass-Retal.”” I should think even 
the most backward student of world 
affairs would understand “Sum-Con.” 
Then the Marxist intellectuals will hit 
them with those old brickbats called 
Obscurantism and Obfuscationism. The 
meaning of these two words will be 
described, in my own forthcoming 
dictionary, like this: “‘ You are seeking to 
distort our objectives by exposing them 
to the scrutiny of the unfairest of all 
bourgeois virtues, namely truth.” 

Somewhere in my proposed lexicon 
I shall have to wedge in what a lady 
said to me when I told her I was writing 
a short piece about the time, if any, of 
Man on earth. She said, with a dis- 
tressed sigh, “So much has already 
been written about everything that you 
can’t find out anything about it.” 

The brain of our species is, as we 
know, made up largely of potassium, 
phosphorus, propaganda, and politics, 
with the result that how not to under- 
stand what should be clear is becoming 
easier and easier for all of us. Sanity, 
soundness, and sincerity, of which 
gleams and stains can still be found in 
the human brain under powerful micro- 
scopes, flourish only in a culture of 
clarification, which is now becoming 
harder and harder to detect with the 
naked eye. My dictionary, in attacking 
or circling about the terminology of the 
declarificationists, will contain such 
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directives as this, fer the bewilder- 
mentation of exchange students on all 
sides: “When you find that they are 
superior to us in any field, remember 
that their superiority is inferior to 
ours.” 

Let us mourn for a moment the death 
of Latin in American high schools. 
That ancient sword of Cicero, lyre of 
Catullus, and thunder of Virgil has 
become the pallid valet of the lawyer 
and the doctor, laying out their double- 
breasted polysyllabics, workaday clichés, 
and full-dress circumlocutions. “I had 
to let my secretary go,” a doctor told me. 
“She could never remember the Latin 
for cod liver oil.” In my day, Latin was 
taught in high schools to prepare the 
youthful mind for the endless war 
between meaning and gobbledegook. 
But it was a mental discipline, and 
discipline has become a bad word in 
America, for the idiotic reason that 
we identify it with regimentation, and 
hence damn it as Communistic. Recent 
surveys in my country indicate. that 
Latin and certain other difficult subjects 
were eliminated from school curricula 
because they were simply too hard for 
Junior and his sister to understand, and 
interfered with the cosiness of their 
security. An aroused America is now, I 
am glad to say, interested in the re- 
habilitation of our declining educational 
system. We have long had, in our 
colleges and universities, easy courses 
variously known as snap, soft, cinch, 
and pudd, which seems to be short 
for “pudding.” I asked a pretty girl 
graduate of the University of Kansas if 
she had taken any pudd courses, and 
she said she had taken two, Common 
Insect Pests and Native Shrubs and 
Trees. “They were so dull, I failed 
them both,” she told me. 

The tendency of tired American 
businessmen and statesmen to use slang 
and slogan will, I hope, disappear with 
the revival of true education. When 
our President recently used the word 
“gimmick” for “political device” he 
seemed to open the door for a flood of 
Hollywood shibboleth. I can only pray 
that Washington does not fall into the 
use of “‘switcheroo” and “twisterino.” 

My concern about the precarious 
state of the English language in the 
hands or on the tongues of politicians 
shows up in recurring nightmares. 
Like all precision instruments, English 
meaning can sometimes be completely 





distorted by the change of a single letter 
in a phrase or sentence. “The gates of 
hell shall not prevail” was once changed 
in a story of mine to “The gates of hell 
shall now prevail.” In the same way 
then, “Don’t give up the ship” could 
become “Don, give up the ship.” It 
was after brooding upon these perils 
that I dreamed one night I was at some 
kind of Sum-Con, and two famous lines, 
one English, the other American, 
became garbled ‘slightly and unfor- 
tunately conjoined. They were Tenny- 
son’s “ Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead,” 
and that proud boast of all New England 
inns, ‘George Washington slept here.” 


They came out in my nightmare like 
this: “Beautiful Evelyn Hope is deaf. 
George Washington slapt her.” 

“Gentlemen, this means war,” said a 
grave voice in my dream, and I woke up. 
It was hard to get back to sleep, and 
I thought many thoughts. I began 
worrying again about the death of Latin, 
and I said aloud, waking up my wife, 
“What does he know of English who 
only English knows?” The restoration 
of Latin in our schools is not going to 
save Man from himself, to be sure, but 
it would help in the coming struggle for 
a world régime of sense and sanity. 
Hoe est, at any rate, in votis. 





MONICA FURLONG 
ANTONY HOPKINS 
D. F. KARAKA 
WOLF MANKOWITZ 
HUGH MASSINGHAM 





Next week’s article in this series will be by JOHN BERGER. 
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Exceptional People 


Things you’ve seen, people you've met. 
What about a book, what? I mean. 


Dub it rank laziness if you will.” 
“I dub it rank laziness.” 

“Albeit l’affaire de Brett has more 
than once tempted me to essay author- 
ship.” 

“To which de Brett do you refer?” 

“'To Ada de Brett; she of the multi- 
millions and the many enemies, in- 
evitable concomitants of a ruthless and 
beautiful woman’s climb to the peak. 
She filled her house with delinquent 
parasites, brushing aside the frightened 
protests of her uncle Jim, a V.C. of the 
old school who had watched over Ada 
since Eastbourne.” 

“Then Jim murdered her for her 
money?” 

“Gradually (she was 25 at the time, 
and apparently in good health) she 
became afflicted with cramps, difficulty 
in walking, and other symptoms of 
peripheral neuritis. Naturally we all 
concluded she was the victim of slow 
arsenic poisoning of which also these 
are symptoms. We’d called in the 
Yard, alerted the Coroner and forced 


’ S OME streak of diffidence, perhaps. 








Jim to return his V.C. to the War Office 
when the amazing truth leaked out. 
She had peripheral neuritis. How we 
all laughed.” 

“What a figure of a woman! I'd like 
to meet someone like her.” 

“Non possumus, old boy. Forty-five 
years later she was found brutally 
battered to death in the shrubbery.” 

“Uncle had struck at last.” 

“Thirty people could, and gladly 
would, have done it, but it was finally 
proved to be the work of a passing 
tramp.” 

“Jove, Maitland, you whet my 
appetite for the strange, not to say 
unusual.” 

“Avid for copy, to employ the jargon 
of Fleet Street, ech? De Brutt was an 
interesting fellow, too,” 

“You knew him? This beats cock- 
fighting! Who was he?” 

“Thief, near-matricide (and would 
have been so wholly had not dry-rot 
weakened the broken chair-leg he used 
as a weapon in that wretched shabby- 
genteel villa in the Harrow Road which 
was their home), and one to whom 
women were but playthings, or stepping 
stones.” 
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By CLAUD COCKBURN 


“Where was he stepping to?” 

“Fame, and riches beyond the dreams 
of avarice. He had made up his mind to 
be the greatest film and TV star ever 
known, and little did he reck what lives 
were wrecked as he strode to his goal.”’ 

“But surely some girl, who knew the 
beast behind the mask, watched and 
waited, determined to expose him at the 
very pinnacle of his success?” 

“Certainly she did. Name of Myra. 
She’s still waiting. After riding rough- 
shod over all that decent men. deemed 
sacred, he turned out to be a total flop. 
Couldn’t even get a booking for a 
matinée turn on the pier.” 

“But surely his agent, versed in mass 
psychology and the dubious skills of 
modern publicity, built up an image of 
this untalented scallywag as a top-line 
genius and hero-figure for millions who 
little guessed?” 

“That’s all de Brutt asked him to do, 
but the agent said he hadn’t the time. 
De Brutt had to go back and apologize 
to his mother and Myra.” 

“And they forgave?” 

“How could they? They’d assumed 
he’d win international acclaim, and 
then they’d sell the dirt on him to the 
Sunday newspapers. The question then 
was: What would de Brutt do next?” 

“Enthralling indeed.” 

“Very. I’ve often wondered myself. 
But I lost touch with him about then. 
Naturally from time to time a rumour is 
whispered in the Harrow Road. They 
said de Brutt was behind the great 
greyhound-doping conspiracy which set 
the public agog a few years ago.” 

“And it was he?” 

“Of course not. Don’t you read the 
papers? That was three other fellows. 
No connection with de Brutt at all.” 

“What a career. You should write 
it, man, write it, write it.” 

“T would if I could remember that 
agent’s initials. Don’t want to leave 
a gap in the story.” 

“Ah! You meticulous old stickler! 
Not for you the turmoil of modern 
journalism. Rather than leave a fact 
unchecked you’d let the mighty rotary 
presses turn in vain. Yet in that 
capacious head of yours what secrets 
are stored—of the great, the near great, 
and... the notorious. I rejoice to find 
you in reminiscent vein.” 
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“Well, I used to have the privilege of 
an occasional chat with de Bratt.” 

“You mean the de Bratt?” 

“No, no. The other. The one who 
played for England for forty-two years 
and wrote Inside the M.C.C.” 

“The book that caused so little 
sensation some time ago? Where he 
said they were all very good fellows 
without any special idiosyncrasies or 
quirks of temperament?” 

“Tt was withdrawn from the. book- 
shops soon after publication,- the book- 
sellers claiming it was too dull to handle. 
Later he wrote another one about his 
experiences on a little-known barrage 
balloon crew during the war. It hasn’t 
been serialized in the Sunday Times.” 

“That’s strange, even a little un- 
canny.” 

“Probably his attacks on the Ministry 
of Supply were too scathing. He said 
the balloons and the rest of the equip- 
ment were fine, and it was sheer wanton 
waste to put such well-designed and 
punctually-delivered material into the 
hands of people like himself who were 
too nervous and incompetent to use it 
properly. He claimed his role in winning 
the war was negligible compared to that 
played by the General Staffs of Britain 
and her Allies.” 

“Some people will do anything for a 
little cheap publicity. Fancy him daring 
to impugn a man like him. Why, he’s 
not fit to lick his own boots.” 

“Deep down inside he knows that. 
He says it’s lumbago. - But he carries on. 
None of the big newspapers has 
published the story of his time in Paris 
with John Foster Dulles and Sophia 
Loren.” 

“The trio met?” 

“Naturally they didn’t meet. Why on 
earth should they? After all, Dulles 
happens to be the American Secretary 
of State, and Miss Loren is a famous 
film star, whereas de Bratt was just one 
more down-at-heel British tourist. He 
makes the whole thing perfectly clear 
in his article.” 

“Certainly a bizarre experience.” 

“Not more so than that of de Britt. 
Jever give a passing thought to road 
accidents?” 

“Yes—and no.” 

“De Britt found out about them. It’s 
the wheel.” 

“Of Fate?” 

“No metaphorician, de Britt. When 
he said wheel he meant wheel, and be 











“It’s awfully hard to get decent help nowadays.” 


damned to your whole pack of long- 
haired figures of speech. He attacked 
the wheel as such.” 

“Great heavens, Maitland, surely 
that was carrying iconoclasm beyond 
all reasonable bounds! One needs but 
consult the nearest book of reference, 
or reputable thinker, to learn that the 
discovery of the wheel, almost on a par 
with the discovery of fire, marked one 
of the great epochs in the advance of 
humanity.” 

“That was the story that was put 
about. De Britt, grudging himself aught 
but a crust of bread while he pursued 
his researches, reached the conclusion 
that the claims made for the wheel were 
fraudulent. There was a basic flaw, he 
proved, in the whole conception of the 
wheel. The idea of the wheel, as such, 
does not, he found, bear scientific 
scrutiny.” 

“Tt had been foisted?” 

“On an all too gullible public. De 
Britt devoted his remaining energies 
and his meagre savings to the task of 
exposing the wheel.” 

“But the great wheel interests, I 
make no doubt, thwarted him at every 
turn. Their ramifications, I dare avow, 
are world-wide, their tentacles every- 
where—aye, even in the very heart of 
the Body Politic.” 

“Yet undaunted, filled with burning 
faith that truth must prevail, de Britt 
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laid the facts before the Ministry of 
Labour.” 

“And their self-styled experts, one 
surmises, laughed, yes positively 
laughed him to scorn. Was the dead 
hand of tradition alone responsible for 
their essentially Bourbon attitude? Or 
was some still more sinister and—no, I 
will speak out—corrupting influence at 
work?” 

“Neither. The officials, with the 
country’s good at heart, listened atten- 
tively, introduced him to the Minister 
and took him to tea at No. 10 Downing 
Street where he was received with every 
mark of courtesy and respect. He was 
given an ex gratia payment of £1,000,000 
and appointed Perpetual Adviser to the 
Ministry for fear that genius might still 
go unrecognized—de Britt is an in- 
significant looking runt—photographs 
of him were circulated to police stations 
above the caption ‘This is de Britt the 
Genius. Be sure to recognize him if you 
see him.’ The wheel is on the way out.”’ 

“You know, my trained journalistic 
instinct tells me there may be a story 
in this. It’s got wheel-appeal. Believe 
I'll give this de Britt a buzz.” 

“Do, my dear fellow, by all means. 
I count myself fortunate if an idle 
fellow’s chatter has brought some grist 
to your mill. Personally I have more 
grist than I can use. Call me on the 
blower any time you want some.” 





Nature Councillors 


r WHE newly formed Council for 
Nature is going to need all our 
prayers. The theory behind it is 

excellent. Here are all these independ- 

ent Trusts and Societies interested in 
nature and in the preservation of natural 
beauty—the Nature Conservancy, the 

Council for the Preservation of Rural 

England, the R.S.P.B., ornithological 

and botanical societies by the hundred, 

fungus clubs, ramblers, Men of the 

Trees, Friends (I dare say) of Savernake 

Forest—all going their several ways and 

fighting their lone engagements without 

any central co-ordinating body to 
represent them, to mobilize and marshal 
them, to organize a united front against 
assaults on the countryside and its 
inhabitants. Hitherto it has been as if, 
in another sphére, motorists were to 
be content with clubs for their own 
district or their own make of car and 


had no A.A. or R.A.C, to exert itself in 
defence of their common interests. Now 
the Council for Nature is going to fill 
the gap and speak for naturalists as a 
whole (“provide the necessary cohesion 
for the expression of the views of 
naturalists, on a national level, upon 
matters affecting their interests,” is the 
way the press hand-out prefers to put it). 

Just how the Council proposes to do 
this is not yet clear. How often will it 
meet, and who precisely will be there? 
On this latter question the Council’s 
preliminary literature gives some 
guidance. The “great majority” of 
societies, trusts and organizations have 
already applied for membership “ within 
the Council,” and will presumably send 
one or more representatives. But will 
each have an equal vote? Will the 
Derbyshire Archzological and Natural 
History Society be on an equal footing 
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with the Botanical Society of the British 
Isles? Will the Lowestoft Field Club 
wield the same powers as the South 
London Entomological Society, and will 
the two together be able to outvote the 
Trent Valley Birdwatchers, assuming 
(let us say) that the point at issue is the 
preservation of a stretch of coast in 
Northumberland containing an unusual 
kind of whelk? 

Upon these matters there is as yet 
little certainty. And a further complica- 
tion arises. A pamphlet issued by the 
Council states that “we wish to enlist a 
select body of prominent country-men 
and country-women,” in_ particular 
landowners and employers, and it goes 
on to invite such people to join “either 
as vice-patron or associate,” which will 
entitle them to attend future meetings 
and other functions of the Council. 
Here is store and overplus. The avowed 
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reason for this decision to swell the 
Council’s numbers is “to put the 
Council for Nature on its feet over the 
first few years,” and even the least 
experienced naturalist knows that that 
means money. ‘The “select body,” 
it is reasonable to guess, will be num- 
bered in hundreds rather than tens. 
Will they all vote as well? And if so 
where? In the Albert Hall? 

It would be unfair to expect the 
Council, which after all is still in process 
of constituting itself, to be ready as yet 
with detailed answers to such questions 
as these. But it must have some idea 
about how it is going to reach its own 
conclusions. Suppose that a copse in 
Part of Flint, believed to be the only 
place in the British Isles in which some 
rare fungus can be found, is threatened 
by a plan to supply the whole of Flint 
with cheap electricity. The Council 
meets and Lord Hurcomb, true to his 
declared principle that “it is not the 
intention of the Council for Nature to 
take an impracticable, hostile or ob- 
structive attitude towards developments 
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“TI tell you it’s beginning to rain!” 


which are necessary in the economic 
interests of the country,” moves that in 
this instance the fungus should be 
sacrificed. The Flint (Part of) Mycolog- 
ical Society naturally opposes, and is 
supported by fifty other similar societies 
who feel, with the solidarity for which 
fungus-lovers are famous, that this is 
the thin end of the wedge. The orni- 
thologists, marine biologists and promin- 
ent landowners from Suffolk shuffle 
their feet and say nothing. How else is 
the Council’s attitude to be decided 
except by a vote? Yet is it right that, 
in the upshot, the mycologists whose 
interests are at stake should be outvoted 
by a cloud of birdwatchers and lepidop- 
terists, who care neither for Flint nor 
fungi? 

This is not really a laughing matter. 
The task that the Council has set itself is 
of immense importance. It may succeed 
in saving much of the beauty and 
interest of the country from the follies 
of industrialists and planners. But it will 
have to know exactly what it is going todo 
and how it is going to do it. Somehow 
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or other it will have to concentrate 
on the vital battles, without losing the 
support of local societies whose pet 
interests will time and time again have 
to be sacrificed in order to preserve the 
Council’s reputation for common sense. 
The danger with central “co-ordin- 
ating” bodies is that they may rapidly 
degenerate into a kind of woolly 
benevolence in an attempt to please all 
their myriad constituents. This Council, 
if it is to win any encounters with big 
business, local authorities, Ministry 
inspectors and all that bespectacled 
crew, will have to be clear and definite 
in its aims, detailed and accurate in its 
arguments and in the presentation of 
its case. Naturalists, by training, scorn 
vague generalities. Only good, hard 
facts, cogently and clearly presented, 
have any weight with them when such 
matters as the distribution of the Lizard 
Orchis or the decrease in the Wryneck 
population are at issue. So it might be 
thought that a council of naturalists 
would be proof against any tendency to 
waffle. But look at this sentence from 
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the hand-out with which the Council 
for Nature launched itself on its career: 
“The Council will also provide the 
necessary stimulus to educate the 
general public in order to dispel 
apathy and ignorance of the values 
which naturalists wish to see recognized 
and preserved as part of our national 
life in its scientific, recreational and 
spiritual aspects.” 

This has a worthy flavour. But what 
does it mean? What is the Council 
actually going to do? It is not itself 
going to educate the general public— 
wisely perhaps: it is a formidable task— 
but only to “provide the necessary 
stimulus” (provide it for whom?) “to 
educate the general public.” Educate 
it in what? “In order to dispel apathy 
and ignorance.” Ignorance of what? 
Ignorance of the “values” and so on 
and so forth, right dow to “spiritual 
aspects.” 

Hand me the necessary stimulus, 
nurse! Whenever values or aspects 
make their appearance in a piece of 
prose the chances are that the writer has 
no clear idea of what he is trying to say. 
When both appear in the same sentence 
the case is proved. We are in the realms 
of hogwash. 

If the Council really means to 
“mobilize public opinion” it will have 
to be a little more clear-headed than 
this. 


“Thore’s a persistent rumour in Fleet 
Street that the whole thing was sparked 
off by Glubb Pasha’s literary agent.” 
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Lady Chatterley’s Companion 


REAT as the pleasure of being a 
(5 linguist must be, the pleasures 

of not being one are even 
greater. No polyglot, for example, could 
share my enjoyment at seeing a poster 
outside a Copenhagen cinema adver- 
tising a film called Lady Chatterley’s 
Elsker. “Elsker” it seems to me, is a 
nice, crisp word to strike off the tongue. 
Quite obviously it has no romantic 
or sexual connotation. No tenderness 
there; it is a brisk, no-nonsense, 
co-educational sort of word. 

“Tt looks like rain—think I'll take 
my elsker with me.” 

“Yippee! Elskers for breakfast!” 

“No elskers, hawkers, or circulars.” 

“Pair of elskers for sale. Hardly 
used—owner goingabroad. £100 0.n.o.” 
Elsker is that sort of word. 

The trouble is that I have never read 
the somewhat elusive book of the film, 
and so have no idea what accessories 
Lady C. may have gathered about her. 
But I picture her red-faced and tweedy, 
attending, say, the Badminton Horse 
Trials clad in a nice, long, wool-lined 
elsker (how they do keep the wind off, 
to be sure!) or trudging her native moors 
with the guns accompanied by a hamper 
full of elskers baked to a golden turn on 
the griddle in the Chatterley kitchens. 


(Also obtainable at Fortnum’s on 
Wednesdays to those producing a Wine 
and Food Society card.) At Ascot too 
an elsker sounds a practical note—no 
one has ever yet been struck by lightning 
when wearing one, and at Wimbledon 
they are marvellous for protecting the 
eyes from the glare of the sun.. At the 
Chelsea Flower Show there is nothing 
like some old but well-fitting elskers to 
avoid foot-fatigue, and at the Academy 
Private View if there is one thing that 
could be said to make Art tolerable it is 
a couturier-designed elsker. Jennifer 
writes from Heathfield that surely she is 
old enough to have her own elsker by 
now, and young Julian prays that his 
mother will not let him down and arrive 
elskerless on the Fourth. (The new 
nylon ones are astonishingly resistant to 
cream and strawberry stains too.) And, 
of course, to be snapped by the Tatler 
photographer at a moment when onc 
has temporarily discarded one’s elsker 
is nothing short of social disaster. 

The British aristocracy has had its 
ups and downs. It may, or may not, as 
Miss Mitford avers, have its loot stashed 
away. But properly equipped it is bound 
to survive. Or as we linguists say 
“Floreat Elsker!” 

Monica FURLONG 


The Big Black Boy 


The spirit of William Blake composes a new song for Mr. Paul Robeson 


Y mother bore me in the southern states, 
And I am black, but O my soul is red! 
Redness once got me into awkward straits 
And almost killed my music-making dead. 


My lawyer taught me not to raise a yell, 
But, most far-sightedly, began to say: 

“ Look at that old White House: there Ike does dwell, 
And gives his passports—cautiously—away. 


“And if you forfeit yours a little space, 
And keep from making concert-tours abroad, 
You will end up a more distinguished bass 
When High Court judges order it restored.” 


Thus did my lawyer say; and thus I’ve seen 
How simple folk in proletarian queues 

Rank me with Hotter, Schorr and Chaliapin, 
Not for my voice at all but for my views., 
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‘Come, come, Miss Manners—remember this is an ‘X° certificate film.” 


A Morning with the Minors 


OR the cinema usherette there is 
Fr such thing as Black Monday. 

Life’s clouds come o’er on Satur- 
day, when there is a matinée to be 
attended at 9a.m. The dreaded Minors’ 
Matinée. 

A good breakfast is the thing, I used 
to tell myself, fixing up a big saucepanful 
of porridge. May the hardiness of the 
Highlander be mine this morning. Wish 
I was in the Highlands right now. But 
they probably have Minors up there too. 

Inside the foyer I stood in line with 
the other usherettes. It was rather dark 
because the glass front-doors were 
blocked on the outside with the bodies 
of Minors, which bubbled and boiled 
and beat on the glass. The manager 
assigned us our duties. “You, Miss 
Platt, take the tickets upstairs. You go 
with her, Mrs. Richards, and stand 
beside the two front rows. I’m relying 
on you to stop any Minor from sitting 


there. If one should fall over the 
balcony that’s the end of Uncle Lionel.” 
He was referring to himself, Saturday 
morning identity. “You take tickets 
downstairs, Miss Packer, and everyone 
else can go on gangways.” 

We hurried to our places. I had a 
darning needle threaded with a long 
string on which to accommodate the 
torn tickets. I hung it from the belt of 
my uniform. But I didn’t have time to 
put the tickets on the string. When the 
doorman opened the doors the Minors 
fell through and stormed the pay box. 
Grimly I watched the first dozen race 
across the foyer towards me, making it 
ring like a clipped ear. The next second 
I was surrounded. 

Single-ticket holders were easy to 
dispose of. But those who held a 
double-ticket in their hands sprang 
around shouting “It’s me and ’im. Me 
and ’im!” trying to point out the 
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co-holder of the ticket who was either 
caught in the thick of the mob or was 
stampeding up the stairs to the circle 
believing he was a ninepenny. 

The eldest girls of large families 
gathered their broods around them and 
let out a string of sentences as long as 
the ticket ribbons they handed over. 
“There’s seven there. Come on, Linda; 
hold -her hand, Bobby; where’s Carol? 
Carol? Carol? There she is; get her, our 
Bert, before she starts crying. Can’t you 
wait for us, Georgie?” I endeavoured to 
count them, tearing the tickets at the 
same time, and trying to decide on the 
age of the infants. Under five, and they 
weren’t supposed to be admitted. It 
was no use asking the budding matron, 
because she would invariably snap 
“They’re all over five,” and hustle them 
down the gangway. ‘Though I could 
swear that many fat legs receding in the 
distance had nappies hanging from them. 








Once inside the cinema the Minors 
ran wild between the rows of seats. 
They sat down, got up, climbed over, 
crawled under, and then decided to 
move. They ran to the toilets, changed 
their minds in mid-aisle and ran to the 
ice-cream girl instead. They bawled 
and brawled, shouted and clouted. 
Above it all, from the amplifiers, Max 
Bygraves proclaimed that he was a pink 
toothbrush. 

A clot of boys had formed a few feet 
from where I stood. They were stopping 
everyone who came through, trying to 
get their half-tickets. For every ticket 
bore a number, and later the manager 
would call out half a dozen “lucky 
numbers.” With perhaps a dozen 
tickets the chances of the group would 
be greatly increased. But they did not 
have much success, for the gullible 
were as scarce as clean handkerchiefs in 
that place. 

The general shambles continued 
until ten o’clock when the manager 
signalled the start of the programme by 
stalking down to the front amid cheers 
and whistles. ‘Morning, Minors,” he 
shouted from the stage. “Anyone who 
wants a threepenny badge, come to me!” 
A few buyers trickled to the front, but 
the badge market was not spectacular. 
The ice-lolly concern had got there 
first. 

Those who had had birthdays during 
the past week were then called on to the 
stage. They stood sheepishly in line 
while the audience sang a version of 
“Happy Birthday” which sounded like 
wolves in the forest. “Thankya, 
Minors,” chirped a small girl from the 
birthday line-up, at the prompting of 
the manager. She was loudly booed by 
an audience callously impatient for the 
next item. This was the “lucky 
numbers” rite. A greedy hush fell as 
the manager read out six numbers. He 
began to repeat them, but there was no 
need; the six winners were already 
clambering up to his level. I did not 
recognize any of the wide boys among 
the winners, but since the prizes were 
only threepenny badges the trouble 
taken by the entrepreneural group 
seemed hardly worth while. 

Would the preliminaries never end? 
Now the manager was calling for some- 
one to “come up and perform.” He had 
first done this at the Christmas matinée, 
thinking it would make for merry fes- 
tivities, but no one had volunteered. 
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Refusing to admit defeat he had 
doggedly appealed for performers every 
Saturday since. 

Now, many weeks later, it seemed that 
victory was his. A little boy trotted 
down the gangway and mounted the 
stage. ‘Ah, bless him!” cried my fellow- 
usherettes, the married ones. I expected 
to hear a nursery rhyme or some sweet 
traditional air. Instead, the youngster 
launched into “Putting on the Agony, 
Putting on the Style.” He sang three 
verses on the same note, like a tuning 
fork. The Minors were not appreciative. 
He received the same treatment as the 
birthday girl. 

Then the words of the Minors’ Song 
were flashed on the screen, the audience 
bellowed its way through the familiar 
lines, the manager stamped up to his 
private room, and the cartoon began. 

Whether it was a Woody Woodpecker, 
a Terry-Toon, or a Donald Duck, it 
always held the attention of the Minors. 
The second film never did, because it 
was educational and in black-and-white. 
This week it was an account of a tour by 
a boy and a girl through a silver-paper 
factory. The audience, failing to 
identify itself with any seekers. after 
knowledge, noisily whiled away the 
time until Batman came on. 

Batman was very similar to Super- 
man; he came in weekly doses and 
patronized the same tailor. He drove 
a high-powered American car, and 
carried on a ding-dong warfare with a 
cunning Jap whose blank expression hid 
uranium-type thoughts. Batman was in 
the habit of leaving what he called 
surprise bundles on the steps of police 
headquarters. These bundles were the 
Jap’s henchmen, trussed up, and the 
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police superintendent’s inferiority com- 
plex deepened every time he found one. 

The big film came on. It could have 
been anything—an old Laurel and 
Hardy, a Bobby Breen, an historical 
romance. This week it was “ Hiawatha” 
made in restful Cinecolor which bathed 
the scenery in a soft blue haze. The 
Minors lived with Hiawatha so rowdily 
that the bear which crept up behind 
him didn’t have a chance; it dropped 
dead. Surprisingly, not the audience 
but another Indian was responsible. 

The only time the Minors were at 
odds with Hiawatha was when he went 
squawing. Already they knew what 
many film directors forget—that Love 
holds up Action. In these scenes they 
stamped and whistled and threw their 
caps and scarves upwards into the 
filmic beam. This caused grotesque 
black shapes to writhe across the base 
of the picture. So the final sequence, 
when Hiawatha sailed away in his canoe 
with his bride, was rendered less than 
romantic by the dance of hydra and 
ameba below water level, and the 
stirring music stirred many Minors 
towards the exits. 

But the manager was ready for them. 
Although he always used the micro- 
phone, I pictured him springing to the 
exit door and using his arm as a bolt in 
the traditional manner. “You in the 
gangway there. Get back to your seats. 
No one leaves until the Queen is 
played!” Conditioned reflexes sprang 
into action at the voice coming from the 
loud-speakers. Bullet heads were bared, 
the Queen played, an usherette flung 
back the exit door, and the Minors 
poured out like bilge. 

Other usherettes searched the toilets 
to make sure no child skulked there, 
either intentionally to see the afternoon 
performance free of charge or accident- 
ally having locked himself in a cubicle. 
I ran between the rows flipping up all 
those seats which were down, preparing 
for the cleaners. Half-way down the 
stalls three Minors were also flipping 
along the rows, moving towards the 
front of the cinema. I appreciated their 
help; my opinion of the Minors rose 
ever so slightly. 

But when I reached the first row they 
had done my rose-coloured spectacles 
fell straight off my nose. Every seat was 
firmly down. The three Minors, 
uttering maniacal Jap laughter, fled 
through the bottom exit. 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 26—Angry Numbers 


OMPETITORS are invited to write 


rot more than four couplets 
scarifying an imaginary private 
enemy. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive Toby bookmarks. 
Entries (any number, but each on a separate 
piece of paper and accompanied by a 
separate entry token, cut out from the 
bottom right-hand corner of this page) by 
first post on Wednesday, July 30, to Tosy 
ComPETITION No. 26, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 23 
(Something Fabulous) 


Competitors were asked to provide a 
Contemporary Fable with an Unmoral 
Moral. The entries were rather un- 
inspired. Perhaps our readers include a 
smaller proportion of the unmoral than 
we had assumed. One of the odd things 
about the competition was that the best 
fables often had the weakest morals and 
vice versa. A few entries consisted of 
anecdotes without any moral at all. One 
of the strong points of the classical fable 
is its precision. Too many of these fables 
expressed merely a vague, generalized 
disapproval of the modern world. 

The winner of the framed Punch 
original is: 

W. E. Park 
11 HENCONNER CRESCENT 
CHAPEL ALLERTON 
LEEDs, 7 


This is his La Fontaine up-to-date: 


The grasshopper had sung all summer 
and, cold and in want. when winter came, 
sought help from her thrifty neighbour, 
the ant. 

Said the ant, ‘“‘Well, dancing would 
warm you now; but I shouldn’t worry if 
I were you. You see, either you will be 
cared for by the rest of us—we owe you 
a debt—or there may be an end of us all 
quite soon now. You amused us, and 
helped us to feel so much better and 
wiser than you that you may expect our 
gratitude. And if it does fall as I say and 
there’s an end of us, you’ll be warm 
enough then. I rather wish I had learnt 
to sing.” 


Among the runners-up were: 


Two woodworms met on a_ church 
outing. One came from a cathedral, the 
other from a tiny country parish church. 

The cathedral woodworm looked down 
on his parochial cousin, bragging about the 
wonderful stained glass in his cathedral, 
about the choir, the pageantry—and the 
Bishop, quite spoiling the country wood- 
worm’s day. 

Some time later the Bishop left his 
cathedral close to preach in the parish 
church, and the little woodworm, who had 
been preparing for such a day, nibbled 
through a few last fibres during the 


service, thus causing a huge roof beam to 
all. 
Providentially the beam missed the 
Bishop, but several of the woodworm’s 
relatives, who had been unable to jump 
clear, were killed. 

Anyone who thought the beam was going 
to hit the Bishop has a great deal to learn 
about the comparative importance of the 
feelings of woodworms and Bishops.—David 
2 he 36 Clanricarde Gardens, London, 


In a Children’s Ward two very sick 
children were being attended, one by a 
Very Kind Hearted Nurse and the other 
by a Hard Hearted Nurse. When the time 
came to administer the Very Essential 
Medicine, the Kind Hearted Nurse, 
moved by her patient’s protestations and 
rising temperature, threw the nasty 
medicine out of the window. The Hard 
Hearted Nurse, faced with the same 
dilemma, pinched her patient’s nose and 
the medicine, albeit not without screams, 
was swallowed. 

The Rich Parents of the first child, 
being informed (just before she died next 
morning) of the perpetual devotion of the 
Kind Hearted Nurse, complied with their 
offspring’s Last Wishes and made a 
handsome offering to show their esteem. 

The second child, being soon dis- 
charged, made piteous moan. _Investi- 
gations followed and the Hard Hearted 
Nurse was prosecuted and discharged for 
cruelty. 

Unmoral Moral: ‘Vive La Différence !” 
C. G. Fohnson, L.C.P., M.R.S.T., ‘42 
Chessel Crescent, Bitterne Park, South- 
ampton 

One day an agent said to a Star “‘The 
Show is doing badly—we must think of 
something.” Presently he said ‘Park 
close behind the police car they keep in 
Copthorne Avenue. After I’ve drawn up 
behind you in another car, go into the 
police station and Make a Scene because 
they are obstructing you. Wear your 
bosoms and look out for the news-camera 


boys.” 


The Press lapped it up. ‘‘PoLice 
Detain Goria’ Dazz_e”’ screamed the 
headlines: ‘‘Cops’ Cak Hops SHow Up!”’ 
The story was obviously true, because 
photographs showed a beautiful but angry 
woman making the police move their car 
out of her way. There were questions in 
Parliament, and the Star appeared in a 
TV discussion ‘‘The Police—are they 
Wonderful?” Her name was on every 
tongue, and before long the show was 
booked up for months ahead. 

Morac: A Good Agent is better than 
the Truth.—F. H. E. Townshend-Rose, 
111 Thornbury Road, Osterley, Middlesex 

One upon a time there were two 
athletes. One of these athletes boasted 
that he could beat the other in a public 
race, while the other one just kept quict 
and said nothing. Shortly a race was 
arranged and a great crowd of local people 
and newspaper reporters gathered to 
watch the event. The one athlete went 
about the crowd boasting that he would 
win and that the other one hadn’t a chance, 
and the other one still kept quiet and said 
nothing. At last the time for the great 
race arrived and all the people cheered for 
the nice quiet man, hoping that he would 


. ridicule the boaster. The boaster won the 


race by a clear ten seconds and the other 
one just kept quiet and said nothing. 
Morac: There is no such thing as a 
happy ending nowadays.—Berry Knowles, 
Traphill, Formby, near Liverpool, Lancs. 


The other runners-up, who will also 


receive Punch bookmarks, are: 


James Bayley, Gooseham Mill, Morwen- 
stow, North Cornwall; M. E. Maxwell, 
Woburn Cottage, Preston Village, Brighton; 
Brian A. Moore, 3 Glyncollen Crescent, 
Morriston, Swansea, Glam.; Miss Foy 
Wates, Coombe Langly, Kingston Hill, 
Surrey. 


B B 
Impending Apology 


‘“WerRE THIEVES FOOLED? 
Chancellor Heathcoat Amory met 200 


Conservative officials and businessmen dur- 
ing visit to Manchester.”’ 


Manchester ‘‘ Evening Chronicle.” 








CHESTNUT. GROVE 


E. T. Reed joined the Punch staff in 1890. For a long time he illustrated the 
Parliamentary article. 





EVOLUTIONARY ASSIMILATION 
A Story of Signor Piatti and his ’Cello. . 


He died in 1933. 
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By Any Other Name 


T has taken the eau de Cologne 
I company several years of the law’s 

delays to compel a German sewage 
contractor to stop using 4711 as his 
telephone number. Lower courts had 
ordered the offender to cease displaying 
the number conspicuously on his wagon 
but allowed him to retain it; now the 
Federal High Court of Karlsruhe has 
ruled that this fragrant violation must 
cease. 

Protection of a proprietary number, 
as opposed to a name, is unusual 
(though it is unlikely that the sauce and 
pickle makers would take it kindly if 
some unending vaudeville bill relying 
on strip-tease and doubles ententes 
boasted of its 57 varieties), but numbers 
have been exclusively reserved for 
peculiar reasons, as when the Koran 
mentions that guarding Hell-fire are 19 
angels, “nor have we made this to be 
their number but to perplex the 
unbeliever,” or, for that matter, when 
the comedian Harry Tate had his car 
registered as T 8. Copyright in a shape, 
if not a set of figures, has engaged the 
courts before. A red triangle trademark 
used by a famous Burton brewer for 
many years was infringed by a much 
smaller firm who even used the word 
Triangle to describe their beer, and the 


lawsuit over this went on so long that 
reports of it came to be headed “The 
Eternal Triangle.” 

Brushing aside legalistic quibbles and 
old jokes about Vat 69 being mistaken 
by a simpleton for the Pope’s telephone 
number, one can feel more than a 
lawyer’s interest in this eau de Cologne 
desecration. The sentimentalist lurking 
in most of us shies at a name of treasured 
memory serving a commonplace end. 
Why does that man with two television 
aerials above and two lozenge-shaped 
beds of geranium, lobelia and alyssum 
in front of his 2-recep., 3-bed. house 
call it Cader Idris? Of course he is 
entitled to; this is a freedom-loving 
democracy as we are told so often, 
but let him reflect for a moment how 
unfitting it would be the other way 
round, if some Hunt or Hillary, standing 
silent on a hitherto unscaled peak in the 
Karakoram, named it Dunrovin. He 
intends, no doubt, a tribute to the 
original, as did the namers of new towns 
after old ones, but some of these can 
jar the sensitive. The New World 
Londons and Lincolns and Readings 
are, I suppose, kindly meant, but I feel 
let down when, after glancing at a 
Syracuse dateline and letting the fancy 
wander for a moment back to the tyrant 





“Oh, I forgot to mention the secret passage.” 
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By LESLIE MARSH 


Dionysius signing some ignominious 
peace or other with the Carthaginians, I 
read on to Meat-packer in Axe Affray. 
Admittedly town-namers are hard put 
to it to get something new—the ground 
has been well tilled—and when. they 
succeed it is commendable. One can 
only salute the inventive genius of the 
men of Newton in Makerfield, sur- 
rounded by all those paper mills, iron 
foundries and glassworks, for ever 
renouncing this doom-laden label and 
soaring into a brighter future as Newton 
le Willows. 

If numbers and places may demand 
protection personal names have a 
stronger claim. Uncle Mac, whose 
wireless tales could keep children from 
play, saw no reason why a seaside 
entertainer of little repute outside his 
own sands should use the same name, 
and this issue went to law. Here the 
more famous triumphed over the lesser 
known; it was otherwise when a London 
journalist a year or two ago dedicated 
his daily humorous column to the 
signature Yorick, only to discover that 
this name had already launched a 
thousand quips in several other smaller 
newspapers. He surrendered gracefully, 
unlike Groucho Marx when Warner 
Brothers remonstrated with him for 
calling a picture Night in Casablanca 
after their own spy film Casablanca. 
“We were called the Marx Brothers 
before you were called Warner 
Brothers,” retorted the arch-priest of 
discourtesy. 

For music-lovers the last word in 
defilement by plagiarism must have 
been called a number called O Star of 
Eve. Using the same words and 
Wagner’s music for the first line, this 
ditty went on: 

You _ what they wore in the garden 

air, 

But what do you think of the dresses 

that the Zulu ladies wear? 

They only wear a string of beads, 

string of beads, string of beads, 

And rings on their fingers and thumbs, 

Well, it’s all right in the summer time, 

But oh! if winter comes! 

A final shock for the musical. From 
the highest motives of patriotism in the 
1914-18 war the Coliseum management 
offered on their programme, as an 
intermission: “Serbian Rhapsody. 
(Liszt).” 




























































































HEN Monsignor Ronald 

\ \ Knox satirized the Higher 

Criticism by applying the 
methods used on the Bible and Greek 
and Latin texts to the Sherlock Holmes 
stories, he started something that has 
begun to grow dull. The game has got 
too elaborate. Questions like the date of 
The Norwood Builder have been up- 
graded from Sunday morning crossword 
status to postgraduate complexity. 
There is no place for the 
novice in the game, for the 
man who would never survive 
the first round of the qual- 
ifying examination for the 
entrance tests to the Baker 
Street Irregulars. The only 
thing for the young student 
is to begin somewhere else, 
somewhere that has fewer 
fixed facts and hardly any dates. Here 
are some notes on G. K. Chesterton’s 
Father Brown stories. 

A Few Crumps oF Personal IN- 
FORMATION: Father Brown’s initial 
was J. (The Eye of Apollo). He was born 
in Essex (The Vampire of the Village). 
His sister had married into a race of 
refined but impoverished squires and 
had a daughter Elizabeth Fane (The 
Worst Crime in the World). His eyes 
were large and grey. He had stubbly 
brown hair and a round face (The 
Hammer of God and elsewhere). Re- 
peated comparisons with turnips prove 
he was brachycephalic. He carried a 
stumpy umbrella with a knob, not a 
crook (The Fairy Tale of Father 
Brown). He smoked a big pipe, which 
once dropped out of his mouth and 
broke in three pieces (The Honour of 
Israel Gow). He took red pepper, 
lemons and brown bread-and-butter 
with his whitebait (The Duel of Dr. 
Hirsch). He was not unsociable: Frank 


Harrogate, the great financier’s son, 
vaguely remembered seeing him at the 
social crushes of some of his Catholic 
friends (The Paradise of Thieves). 
No doubt it was at these that he learned 
that Lord Amber, who had gone into 
wild society in a sort of chivalry, was 
now paying blackmail to the lowest 
vultures in London (The Flying Stars). 
He had seen wicked things in a Turkish 
carpet (The Wrong Shape). 


Beginners’ Slope 


By R. G. G. 


PRICE 


Check-up on Chesterton’s Detective 


Some NOTES ON FATHER BROowN’s 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: The doc- 
tor at Mandeville College asked him 
curiously, “But you haven’t anything 
particular to do with Oxford?” to which 
he replied, “I have to do with England” 
(The Crime of the Communist). There is 
no other reference to formal instruction 
or the lack of it. He had read Keats 
(The Pursuit of Mr. Blue) and he knew 
enough about the Encyclical Rerum 


Novarum to lecture on it (The Oracle of 


the Dog). He had once been fairly good 
at thinking and could paraphrase any 
page in Aquinas (The Secret Garden). 
He was familiar enough with the salvo 
managio suo and the servi regis to risk 
hinting that his companions were not 
(The Curse of the Golden Cross). He 
talked natural history with much un- 
expected information (The Perishing of 
the Pendragons). He knew the Donkey’s 
Whistle, a thing so foul that Flambeau, 
though an ex-thief, had never heard of 
it (The Blue Cross). He knew how a wax 
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nose spots in wet weather (The Head 
of Casar). In the middle of the night in 
a Mexican road-house of rather loose 
repute, he sat in the hall and read 
Economics of Usury (The Scandal of 
Father Brown). 

A Cueck-List oF FATHER BROWN’s 
ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS: He was 
a curate at Hartlepool (The Blue Cross). 
There were a number of unnamed posts, 
including one in or very near Belgravia 

(The Queer Feet). Cobhole, 
Essex, is the most frequently 
referred to, though he seems 
to have kept more restrained 
there and it was not the site of 
any of his adventures. His 
work tended to lie in the north 
rather than the south of 
places—North Scarborough 
(The Absence of Mr. Glass), 
North of South America (The Resurrec- 
tion of Father Brown), North London, 
St. Mungo’s (The Wrong Shape). It is 
probable but not quite certain that the 
chapel the blacksmith’s wife attended in 
The Hammer of God was in Bohun 
Beacon itself. He once went south to the 
extent of being attached to St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, Camberwell (The Eye 
of Apollo). St. Dominic’s, in The Mirror 
of the Magistrate, might have been a 
North London church, It was near 
enough in for a judge to go home after a 
legal dinner and he had several dis- 
tinguished neighbours. 

Where was the provincial church 
often referred to? It seems unlikely to 
have been Scarborough, first because, 
illogically, “provincial” always sounds 
inland, and second because it was near 
the hamlet in The Song of the Flying Fish, 
which was close enough to London to 
make it worth while to take the six- 
forty-five in the evening and return the 
next morning. Unless he were on the 
move to an unprecedented extent, the 
number of Father Brown’s parishes 
must be limited, and it is reasonable to 
assume that this provincial church was 
situated in the place where his rooms 
were next to the huge block of flats (The 
Point of a Pin). It was probably a small 
town as it had fringes and a forest and 
park beyond it. The period was that of 
the building boom after the First World 
War—Sir Hubert Sand had served in 
France. This would fit in with the fact 
that the hamlet in The Song of the Flying 
Fish was obviously on the point of 
expanding too: though there were under 
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a dozen inhabitants, there was a bank 
with a resident manager. 

Tue Date or The Mistake of the 
Machine: The action took place twenty 
years before the time Father Brown 
recounted it to his friend Flambeau in 
the Temple Gardens. At the time he 
had been chaplain in a Chicago prison. 
Now, The Arrow of Heaven took place 
immediately on Father Brown’s first 
arrival in America and therefore before 
he took the chaplaincy. During this 
episode he had reason to suspect that 
his young friend Wain had been engaged, 
“with only too conspicuous success,” in 
evading the last Amendment to the 
Constitution. This cannot be the Vol- 
stead Act, as Chesterton, the recorder of 
these events, died in 1936, and twenty 
years, even if the Chicago case had been 
recorded at the very end of his work, 
would bring it back to 1916. To bring 
it back much further would over-run the 
Amendments of 1913, which concerned 
Federal Income Tax and the method of 
election to the Senate, and there is no 
stopping place before the much less 
probable Amendment of 1870 about 
Negro Voting. If the first arrival was 
1913, the chaplaincy could have been 


held at the very end of the year or the " 
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beginning of 1914 and just give time for 
Father Brown to tell Flambeau about 
it, but it is a tight fit. 

FATHER BROWN AND THE POLICE: 
Relations were easier than between 
Sherlock Holmes and Lestrade. For 
example, a _ private detective who 
approached them about the probable 
murder of his client was referred to 
Father Brown, whom they described as 
“an able amateur” (The Pursuit of 
Mr. Blue). Perhaps they relied on 
using him because they were themselves 
going through a bad patch; this is 
shown by The Secret of Flambeau—they 
were still searching for him after he had 
retired, not only from being a thief but 
from being a semi-official crime in- 
vestigator, with offices by the door of 
Westminster Abbey (The Eye of Apollo). 

Their goodwill was demonstrated not 
merely in passing cases on to him but 
by. ready co-operation with his sug- 
gestions in cases of their own. In the 
episode of The Quick One he expyessed 
a desire for a certain Scotsman to: be 
found. The police and, for some reason, 
the postal services worked all night. 
Traffic was stopped and correspondence 
intercepted. Finally the rattle and 
rumble of heavy vehicles was heard 
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outside the bar in which the police had 
their headquarters. The Scotsman was 
outside and it had taken five men to 
handcuff him. Yet, though Father 
Brown then said he was not a murderer 
but a witness, the police continued to 
fawn on him. They even put up with 
his habit of waiting to produce a 
solution until the trial of the wrong man 
was half-way through. In The Man in 
the Passage Father Brown broke the case 
against the prisoner wide open, although 
he had been called for the prosecution. 
He may, perhaps, have been piqued at 
being treated as a hostile witness. In 
The Mirror of the Magistrate it was only 
during a break in the proceedings that 
he mentioned to the police he was 
going to base the defence on the guilt of 
the prosecuting counsel. 

The advantage that Father Brown had 
over the police was that he found it 
much easier to get to the scene of a 
crime than they did. Their lethargy is 
amply documented. When a woman 
fell down the lift-shaft of the block of 
offices in which Flambeau. worked 


there was time for some minor crime 


with a will, preliminary investigations by 
Flambeau and a good deal of theological 
improvisation by Father Brown. 














Although a small mob had gathered in 
the street, it was possible to be leisurely 
because, as Father Brown said, it would 
be half an hour before the police 
arrived, and this although the dis- 
turbance must have been visible across 
Parliament Square (The Eye of Apollo). 
When a squire disappeared from a small 
hamlet, causing increasing alarm during 
the day, his ward’s fiancé wired to the 
police in the evening; the next morning 
they wired back that they were sending 
a man down (The Vanishing of Vaudrey). 

One of the few occasions, if not the 
only one, when they arrived before 
Father Brown was in the episode of 
The Three Tools of Death; but this was 
at a house beside a railway line in 
Hampstead. Summoned by a message 
sent by a passing train, the police hung 
about until Father Brown had been 








fetched to solve the case. Their only 
attempt at any kind of action was to send 
off in pursuit of the wrong man, who 
turned out to be making for the police 
station. They chartered a special train 
to bring him back. Father Brown 
worked quickly, gave them what they 
wanted and made off. As he left, “an 
acquaintance from Highgate” stopped 
him to say that the coroner had just 
arrived; but he refused to wait for the 
inquiry. That could safely be left to the 
police. 

Probably the clearest evidence of the 
police’s lack of mobility is to be found 
in The Insoluble Problem. ‘There was 
an inn, “ The Green Dragon,” forty-five 
miles away on the Casterbury road and 
the cathedral town of Casterbury itself 
was a sixty-mile motor drive from 
Father Brown. It seems to follow that 
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the inn was at the most fifteen miles from 
the cathedral. When Father Brown and 
Flambeau drove up to the inn they 
found a man sitting amid some lumber 
that consisted mainly of seventeenth 
century pamphlets. Remarking 
“Curious circumstances, I may say, 
curious circumstances indeed,” he led 
them into the garden, where his sister- 
in-law’s grandfather was not only 
hanging from a tree but had a sword 
stuck through him. In reply to ques- 
tions, the man said the old gentleman 
had been there about half an hour and 
that he had rung up the police. He 
added, “But they can hardly be here 
for several hours. This road-house 
stands so very remote.” 

Carry on from here, if you want to; 
but don’t write to me with your findings: 
I’ve had my fun. 
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How Good is Your Walking? 


By P. R. BOYLE 


drivers were averaging an accident 

of sorts every nine thousand miles. 
Then came Lord Trenchard’s Driving 
School at Hendon, which in four years 
brought the rate down to one in twenty- 
five thousand. Fifteen years later it was 
down to one in 72,527. 

So says the Institute of Advanced 
Motorists, and no doubt, thanks to its 
own Advanced Driving Test, the 
Institute has made the roads safer still 
and not only from policemen.’ 

But since some pedestrians never 
motor, while all motorists occasionally 
walk, it follows that at any given 
moment the roads are cluttered up more 
with feet than with wheels. The next 
essential step, therefore, in the sacred 
name of road safety is the introduction 
of an Advanced Walking Test which, 
like the other, will “demand complete 
concentration, the keynote of all good” 
walking. 

With the co-operation of the Minister 
of Transport, the Amateur Athletic 
Association and several highly ex- 
perienced walkers, we in the Institute 
of Advanced Pedestrians have devised 
such a test. 

In it the candidate will be required to 
walk, accompanied or closely followed 
by an examiner, over a course that will 
take him along crowded pavements and 
across busy streets. He will be walking 
for about an hour and forty minutes, a 
time considered long enough to test his 
powers of concentration and muscular 
co-ordination and to disclose any lack 
of resistance to prolonged nerve-strain 
and traffic-fatigue. 

Before moving off the candidate will 
be expected to take such elementary 
precautions as tightening the bootlaces, 
swivelling the neck to ensure ease of 
all-round observation, and ensuring that 
spectacles, if worn, are free from rain, 
mist and mud. (They may be lightly 
rubbed with a cut potato.) When on 
the move he will be expected to adjust 
his attitude according to the varying 
conditions, remembering that when 
maximum attention is required (e.g. 
when passing a fire station or a works 
entrance at knocking-off time) the head 
should be carried alertly forward, eyes 
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protruding slightly and rotating freely 
in their sockets, and the weight borne 
easily on the ball of the foot. The whole 
posture should be one favouring the 
exquisite balance necessary for swift 
evasive action without loss of control. 

When walking on the pavement little 
actual danger is to be expected except 
when meeting or overtaking perambula- 
tors, dogs on leads or a combination of 
the two, and when cornering at speed. 
It must always be remembered, how- 
ever, that any other pedestrian may at 
any moment and without warning stop, 
wave his arms, pirouette, turn round or 
fall in a fit, thus causing the candidate, 
if he is following too closely, to take 
impromptu action that may involve 
risk of a collision, possibly with a motor 
bicycle that has been forced, by an 
analogous error, on the pavement. 

One of the more searching features of 
the test will occur when the candidate 
is taken to a busy thoroughfare, such as 
Oxford Street in the rush hour, and 
required to make the passage of an 
uncontrolled zebra crossing while the 
traffic is in motion. Here he will be 
watched closely to see if he remembers 
that he has the right of way only after 
he has stepped off the pavement. His 
time-and-space judgment must therefore 
be highly developed, and when he has 
chosen his moment to cross he must 
strike out boldly and with an appearance 
of confidence. He must be prepared to 
make a sudden dash forwards, but should 
give no encouragement to motorists by 
any sign of hesitancy, remembering 
above all that an attempt to turn back 
can end only in disaster. 

On the road there must be at all 
times evidence of keen observation and 
intelligent anticipation. The powers of 
observation of the advanced pedestrian 
must be so keen that guidance is 
obtained from such things, unnoticed 
by others, as a squeal of brakes, the 
tinkle of a shop window or the thud of 
an alighting bus passenger cast into the 
roadway by a passing car. 

Common faults that would be dis- 
closed by the Institute’s test are walking 
in the gutter with the back turned to the 
traffic, running along the pavement and 
swerving without warning on to a 
crossing, darting across the road half 
a minute before closing-time, use of 
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the umbrella to intimidate scooters or 
bubble-cars, and failure where necessary 
to give audible warning of approach 
(except between 11.30 p.m. and 7 a.m.). 

Candidates should have a working 
idea of the rule of the road and of the 
principles of first aid and be able to get 
the best out of their feet with a complete 
absence of jerks, jitters, aimless drifting 
and uncontrolled skids. 

For those who measure up to these 
exacting standards there will be a 
Badge that can be fixed to the hat, 
lapel or a convenient waistcoat button, 
a proud emblem incorporating the 
letters ,lp—perhaps less effective than 
the advanced motorist’s 4), but a good 
deal better than yas. 


a a 


““One of the most popular London pas- 
times on a Sunday is Palace Gazing ... A 
policeman told me outside Buckinghan 
Palace yesterday: 

‘I reckon that 3,000 people an hour come 
here. It’s the Guardsmen they come to see 
... they are more popular than the kangaroos 
in ‘the zoo . . .’”—Daily Mirror 


No Household Cavalrymen about, of 
course. 
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REAT tension often relieves 
G itself in laughter. The House 

assembled on Tuesday prepared 
for grave news. The first thing that it 
saw was Mr. Nabarro pushing Mr. 
Peyton out of the seat that he habitually 
reserves for himself. It would take more 
than a resolution of the Security Council 
to compel Mr. Nabarro to evacuate a 
prepared position, and Mr. Peyton, 
after perching precariously for a time on 
one knee of Mr. Nabarro and one of 
Sir William Anstruther Gray, amid loud 
laughter and cries of “Order” had to 
retreat to the Bar of the House. 

The Socialists were not in pleasant 
mood when Mr. Selwyn Lloyd made 
his statement about the American 
landings. There were ugly cries of 
“Suez again,” and Mr. Bevan was not 
inclined to agree that the debate could 
be postponed for even one day. But 
when it came to Wednesday’s debate 
the House was in calmer, less angry 
temper. That was because, as so often, 
the real battle had been 
fought upstairs—in the 
Socialist party meeting— 
and Mr. Gaitskell had won 
it. The Socialist party by 
a majority had decided not 
to divide. Mr. Lloyd did 
better than on ‘Tuesday 
and did not rouse passions. 
Mr. Gaitskell was pre- 
pared at least to restrain 
his criticisms. Sir Robert 
Boothby and Mr. Donnelly made good 
philosophic speeches. Lord Hinching- 
brooke wanted us to play the honest 
broker between Russia and America. 
Mr. Bevan with some difficulty stoked 
his fires, and the House only appeared 
excited in the last minute of the debate 
when Mr. Ross attempted to ask the 
Prime Minister a question and the Con- 
servatives shouted him down. Even 
then the excitement was perhaps slightly 
synthetic and calculated, for it cannot 
have escaped the notice of the more 
intelligent of the Conservatives that 
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Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 


they had only to go on shouting at 
Mr. Ross till the clock struck ten and 
there would be no possibility of a 
division—which is the way that things 
duly turned out. 

The absence of a division gave an 
appearance of national unity, which, so 
far as it went was good, but, as every- 
body understood, it did not go very far. 
The Socialists were by no 
means willing to give the 
Government carte blanche. 
Everyone understood that 
further Government action 
was most probable and that 
it was highly likely that 
that action would be of a 
kind that the Socialists 
could not support, and by 
Thursday of course these 
feared developments had 
taken place. The House lived up to its 
reputation of prefacing its grim business 
by light buffoonery, as Mr. Butler with 
a broad grin announced as Friday’s 

. business “the consider- 
ation of the Licensing of 
Bulls and Boars Bill, which 
has, I understand, reached 
us from Another Place,” 
and then the Prime 
Minister announced the 
landings in Jordan. 

“Suez again,” was in 
fact as wrong a description 
of the debate that followed 
as could be imagined. 
Whatever the motives of the Opposition 
they certainly conducted the debate in 
a totally different spirit from that of the 
Suez debates, and whatever the motive 
of the Prime Minister, it would be 
impossible to imagine a greater contrast 
between his jolly back-slapping of his 
good old friend, Manny Shinwell, his 
compliments to Mr, Silverman, and the 
starch tenseness of Sir Anthony Eden 
eighteen months ago. If our politicians 
have not grown more sensible, they have 
at least grown more human—or at least 
learnt the wisdom of appearing more 
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human, and that indeed is something. 
Yet the debate was itself, for all its 
good humour, frankly to some extent 
phony, for what the Government pro- 
fessed that it intended to happen was 
the one thing that everyone knew was 
quite certain not to happen. The troops 
had gone into Jordan, the Prime Min- 
ister insisted, to save Jordan and for no 
other purpose. They would 
have no part in any agress- 
ive action to change. the 
régime in Irak. Yet the 
one thing that is quite 
inconceivable is that there 
will emerge as a permanent 
pattern from the recent 
disturbances an anti- 
Western Irak and a 
Hussein-dominated 
Jordan. Either the whole 
area will go one way or the whole area 
will go the other. To that extent the 
most logical speech of the debate was 
the contribution of Lord Lambton. The 
hero of the debate from a personal, 
if not from a political, point of view 
was Major Legge-Bourke. When Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan sat down it was the 
general expectation that the Prime 
Minister would rise, but the Prime 
Minister had not finished scribbling his 
notes. Wild signals of distress from the 
Chief Whip called on some _back- 
bencher to rise and pinch-hit until the 
Prime Minister was ready. Major 
Legge-Bourke gallantly rose to the 
occasion and the Prime Minister wrote 
on. The major did his unpremedi- 
tated stuff, and then sat down to leave 
things to the Prime Minister. 

Whatever the merits of the case, the 
outcome was a Parliamentary triumph 
for the Prime Minister. The Conserva- 
tives polled their full team. Some 
twenty Socialists, among them Mr. 
George Brown, were missing from the 
other side, and Mr. Macmillan left the 
Chamber to the sound of a tumultuous 
ovation. 

PERCY SOMERSET 


Parliament 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Light in Dark Places 

OHN TIMBS, that amiable note- 
J maker, liked to have an excuse for 
publishing his trouvailles. A busy 
journalist and at one time Charles 
Mackay’s deputy on the Illustrated 
London News, he produced not only 
obvious selling lines like Curtosities of 
London and A Century of Anecdotes but 
edited The Year Book of Facts, perhaps 
the most comprehensively named annual 
ever produced. One of his. collections is 
Things Not Generally Known (1856). 
He did not, one feels, start with a 
questionnaire and whenever his sample 
said “ Don’t know” insert a paragraph 
in his manuscript.. This would never 
have produced a_ section headed 
‘‘ Mistakes in Bee-hives.“* The frontis- 
piece shows the house in Tavistock 
Place in which Mr. Bailey weighed 
the earth and there is a_ vignette 
of King Arthur’s Round Table on 
the title-page. Timbs says that the 
‘Table, which now hangs on the wall of 
Winchester Castle, is larger than the 
roof and floors of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse and considerably larger 
than the ground-plan of the church of 
St. Lawrence in the Isle of Wight. This 
is not a Thing Not Generally Known: 
it is a Thing that did not exist to be 
known until Timbs thought of it, His 
material is wildly miscellaneous—an 
orange would need a force of half a 
hundredweight to force it into an air- 
tight room: the date of the introduction 
of artificial teeth into England is un- 
certain: weighty motives should induce 
the candidate for the Indian. Civil 
Service to study Sanscrit: Bechstein 
transcribed the nightingales’ song thus: 


Z0z0z0z0Z0Z0zZ0z0z0z0z0z0 zirrhading 

Hezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze CO- 

war ho dze hoi 

Higaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai, guaia- 

gai coricor dzio dzio pi. 

Sir John Herschel’s authority is given 
for the statement that the sun is in- 
habited. It is a black, coolish substance 
surrounded by an incandescent atmo- 
sphere; sunspots are caused by a 
clearing of the gaseous flame to reveal 
the solid body beneath. If this was not 
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generally known it was just as well. 
‘There are many Things that one wishes 
were so, evenif they are not: for instance, 
that herrings cry like mice, that Metter- 
nich tried to introduce the rhubarb 
tart into Austria, that seidlitz powders 
were made from the dregs of port, and 
that the washings of coal-gas were used 
to flavour blancmange. 

Sometimes he brings in his friends. 
What is described in a footnote as ‘An 
Accredited Correspondent” contributes 
the story that the custom of reporting 
death sentences at the Old Bailey to the 
Sovereign was stopped when Victoria 
came to the throne: a peculiarly juicy 
case was considered too indelicate for 
the Recorder to discuss with Her 
Majesty and an Act was_ hurriedly 
passed changing the law. ‘Then there 
was the “Classic Friend” who inter- 
preted Longfellow’s Excelsior.... “‘It 





NOVEL FACES 
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Cards of Identity cause no delay 
Whenever Boys and Girls Come Out to 
Play. 
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is, I take it, an ideo-religion of Long- 
fellow’s own fine imagination and truly 
poetic art, and I read the effusion as his 
view of the interior career of man.” ‘The 
estimate that the contemporary cost of 
building the Great Pyramid would be 
thirty millions sterling was contributed 
by Mr. Tite, the architect. The author 
of a book on occult science says that 
it is probable that the ancients defended 
their buildings by lightning-conductors. 
In another section Timbs tells his 
ignorant readers that in cases of death 
by lightning “the visible alterations in 
the frame afford a striking contrast to 
the ordinary ravages of what is termed 
disease.” He seems to have been 
electrically minded and gives the most 
elaborate instructions for producing 
electricity from cats. 

Some of the ignorance seems unlikely, 
e.g. that “the Dead Sea is named from 
no living object being found in it” or 
that monkshood is named from the 
resemblance of its flower to the hood of 
a monk. Some of the statements I reject 
unhesitatingly, for instance that victims 
of the Inquisition were drugged by 
merciful gaolers so that they fell asleep 
in the course of the torture. But on the 
whole, what a happy, busy world of 
investigation and amazement he reflects. 
“Wilkie, the painter, said that the ark 
experiment with a bird was tried with a 
dove from a balloon and that it returned 
after it had been let out.” Ballooning 


-usually calls up pictures of ladies in 


voluminous skirts drinking champagne, 
not tests of the inerrancy of scripture. 
Perhaps, however, they were free- 
thinking balloonists who hoped the 
dove would simply desert. 

The little book, like many other 
informative and comical and artistic and 
juvenile works, was published by David 
Bogue, who was soon driven out of the 
cheap publishing market by the tough 
Bohn. His list for 1856 is nearly as 
curious as the book it ends. There is 
The Examiner’s comment on The Boy- 
hood of Great Men as an Example to 
Youth: “It would have been a matter 
of regret to see such a book badly 
executed, That regret we are spared, for 

this little volume is simply and well 
done.” There is Wearyfoot Common: 
A tale by Leitch Ritchie, which” was 





described by the Illustrated London 
News as “A work of real genius.” 
Laconics or The Best Words of the Best 
Authors in three volves was reduced 
in price and so was kle’s Club or A 
Grey Cap for a Green | ad. Perhaps 
the book most likely tu appeal to the 
readers Timbs catered for is Lectures on 
Gold, delivered at the Government School 
of Mines for the Use of Emigrants to 
Australia. R. G. G. PRICE 


BLOOD COUNT 


The Albatross. Charlotte Armstrong. 
Peter Davies, 15/-. Brilliant collection of 
suspense novelettes: one of America’s 
topmost mystery-writers (specializing in 
stealthy terror amid strictly realistic 
surroundings) not only turns the screw 
to fullest extent but provides the twist in 
the tale for good measure. Especially 
diverting—in lighter vein—to watch 
Mr. Polkinghorn (creator of Daniel 
Dean, Ace Detective) turning his hand 
to actual detection. 

Gently Through the Mill. Alan 
Hunter. Cassell, 11/6. Pipe-smoking, 
hot-rum-drinking, onion-soup-eating 
Chief-Inspector Gently, up against un- 
co-operative baker and_ concealed 
dangerous psychopath while investi- 
gating “ignoble” end of Stepney spiv 
(strangled and hidden in flour-hopper 
on Good Friday in East Anglian town). 
Reads like a Simenon translation, but 
has evocative documentary atmosphere 
and solid detective-work not unworthy 
of Maigret himself. 

The Naked Villainy. Jocelyn Davey. 
Chatto and Windus, 15/-. Pretentious, 
determinedly gay, and _ wiseacre-after- 
the-event attempt to win title of Aldous 
Huxley of the Detective Story, formerly 





‘And another thing about these infidels— 
they smoke Camels.” 


held by Professor C. Daly King (U.S.A.). 
Young Oxford philosophy-don Ambrose 
Usher (né Uscze), facetious and remin- 
iscent of Reggie Fortune at his worst, 
involved in fraternal feud between 
Cornish tycoon and theological scholar, 
resulting in murder with Biblical clues 
and violent unmasking of homicidal 
Nazi impostor. 

Murder in Melbourne. Dulcie Gray. 
Barker, 11/6. Strychnine-and-blackmail 
murder-thriller written by clever young 
actress in faux-naive style occasionally 
recalling The Young Visiters (‘She had 
a big bust, a small waist, and large 
seductive hips. ‘The ideal feminine 
figure,’ thought Richard’’). Cast in- 
cludes a satisfactorily epicene party- 
thrower, and several devastating climactic 
surprises await the unwary. 

Violent City. John and Ward 
Hawkins. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12/6. 
Short cinematic neo-Western, starting 
with funeral of murdered police-chief and 
ending (happily) at detective-sergeant 
son’s hospital bedside, after he has 
cleaned up corrupt small town in father’s 
stead. Intransigent heroine with high 
nuisance-value; an lIago-like attorney; 
the all-powerful owner of local gambling- 
hell; and an ex-collegiate bomb-planter 
who feels ripped up inside whenever he 
kills. : 

The Cockatoo Crime. Bill Knox. 
John Long, 11/6. Another aimed at the 
Anglo-American film.market. Has every- 
thing bar characterization: a transatlantic 
millionaire clan-chieftain whose actress- 
wife’s jewels (including an “atomic” 
brooch worth £10,000) are hijacked from 
500-ton diesel yacht by English master- 
mind and assorted hoodlums; a Scots- 
Canadian Glasgow C.I.D. inspector 
with Iroquois ancestry; highly technical 
descriptions of plucky red-headed in- 
surance girl’s attire; and chief villain’s 
death-plunge after fight on catwalk of 
Highland electrical power-station. 

No Entry. Manning Coles. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 13/6. Imperturbable British 
Secret Service agent, Tommy Elphin- 
stone Hambledon, celebrates his twenty- 
second appearance in print by rescuing 
Cabinet Minister’s undergraduate son, 
who has strayed over the “Wire” into 
the East German Zone. Has much fun 
at expense of the “Vospos” (Russian- 
trained Volkspolitzei)—and possibly at 
the reader’s as well. J. M-R. 


AT THE PLAY 


Irma La Douce (Lyric) 

Five Finger Exercise (COMEDY) 

The Hamlet of Stepney Green 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 

Chicken Soup with Barley 

(RoyaL Court) 


HEN I saw Irma La Douce in 
Paris last year, and was delighted 
by it, it seemed a heady little 
local wirie that wouldn’t travel. In fact 
I was gloomier than I need have been, 
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for nursed by Peter Brook it arrives at 
least with gusto unimpaired and a 
French flavour rare in such importations. 
But at the customs it has paid one vital 
penalty, its innocence. This musical, 
by Alexandre Breffort, of the amorous 
underworld of Montmartre, has a far 
from Sunday School plot, of a golden- 
hearted tart surrounded by fancy-men. 
To keep her to himself her young lover 
puts on a beard and becomes her pro- 
tector until, growing jealous of himself, 
he throws his disguise into the Seine 
and, condemned for murder, is sent to 





REP SELECTION 


Bromley Rep, The Chalk Garden, until 
July 26th. 

Theatre Royal, Windsor, Half a Loaf, 
until July 26th. 

Playhouse, Salisbury, Hindle Wakes, 
until July 26th. 

Theatre Royal, York, The Way of a 
Wife, new comedy, until July 26th. 











Devil’s Island, escaping to wear his 
beard for the last time to clear his name. 

In Paris one saw the ugliness of Pigalle 
through a haze of fantasy, and Colette 
Renard played Irma with such a shining 
simplicity that one could almost have 
taken any of one’s aunts to see her. Even 
the scene in which her top-hatted clients 
pass through her room as if on a conveyor- 
belt was somehow a charming little joke. 
This was a trick, I think, that only the 
French know how to manage. Here, 
in a production hall-marked by all the 
ingenuity and polish of Mr. Brook, the 
tone is quite different, something much 
closer to Guys and Dolls, and less en- 
gaging. Innocence has fled not only from 
Irma, whom Elizabeth Seal takes with 
accomplishment but as a knowing gami.e, 
but from the pimps, now an unendearing 
crew of bruisers, and from the clients, 
who without their top-hats and make- 
believe point a rather suggestive realism. 
Much the nearest to the Paris production 
are Keith Michell, who gives the hero a 
bewildered and attractive honesty, and 
Clive Revill, whose barman-compére is 
an extremely witty performance. 

If I am sad, because the original was 
so light and fresh and delicate, I don’t 
doubt that Mr. Brook’s new model will 
be a great success. He has staged it 
superbly; the scene where the gangsters 
warn the hero against murder is one of 
the most exciting he has ever contrived. 
Breffort has been anglicized—though 
English is a poor language for wrapping 
squalor—neatly by Julian More, David 
Heneker and Monty Norman. _ Rolf 
Gerard’s decorations are affectionately 
native, and Marguerite Monnot’s music 
remains spirited. 

But aunts, no. 


Otherwise it has been Frustrated Sons’ 
Week, leaving me with the impression 
that every young man in England is 
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sobbing in one corner or another. Much 
the best of these neurotic offerings is 
Five Finger Exercise, by Peter Shaffer, a 
new dramatist who has something to say, 
and says it skilfully. I think this play 
has been over-praised, but still it is 
crammed with promise, notably acted 
and very surely directed by Sir John 
Gielgud. In it the son’s troubles spring 
from hopeless parentage; his possessive 
bogus-arty mother bickers endlessly 
with his philistine, self-made father who 
might, in kinder hands, have mellowed. 
They are precipitated by a German 
tutor who comes to teach a young sister, 
and who, the numbed victim of a Nazi 
home, innocently proves too attractive 
for both son and mother as he begins to 
thaw. The play starts lightly, and moves 
into a series of emotional clashes that end 
with the attempted suicide of the German. 
Mr. Shaffer writes with considerable 
subtlety; he is a detached observer, and 
in the family-joke relationship between 
brother and sister he shows a nice satiric 
touch. But for me his sense of values 
goes astray in the behaviour of the 
mother and father, who would either 
have parted much earlier or squabbled 
quite differently; and I cannot see the 
bubbling, natural sister coming from 
such a tortured background. Roland 
Culver has a sticky part as the father; 
the mother is better drawn, and played 
frighteningly well. by Adrianne Allen. 
Michael Bryant and Brian Bedford are 
very good, Mr. Bryant indeed brilliant 
as the tragic young German; and Juliet 
Mills (John Mills’s daughter) arrives in 
the West End as if she had been there 
all her life. 


In The Hamlet of Stepney Green 
Bernard Kops has loosely adapted 
Shakespeare for the story of a young Jew 
with musical aspirations whose father, 
having been an unconscionable time in 
dying, returns as a ghost (not only visible 
but touchable, which is surely a mistake) 
to mock his silly wife, hurrying into 
another marriage, and to steer his son 
away from the stormy waters of the arts 
back to the paternal herring-stall and 
marriage with a nice girl. Salesmen of 
tombstones and insurance form a kind of 
chorus, and most of the characters sing 
at the drop of askull-cap. Mr. Kops has 
humour and warmth and some imagina- 
tion, but as yet no discipline and litéle 
economy. Another play by him will be 
welcome, but he must learn to go easy 
with the tap marked Sentiment. Harold 
Lang, John Fraser, and John Barrard are 
the best of an average company, directed 
by Frank Hauser. 


Coventry’s new Belgrade Theatre has 
been at the Royal Court for a week with 
a new play by Arnold Wesker, Chicken 


Soup with Barley. This deals with the 
disintegration over twenty years of a 
rather dreary East End Jewish family 
eaten up by Communism. Mama is a 


Nestor-le-Fripe—KettH MICHELL 


virago, a pillar of branch meetings, and 
they all work like anything for the Cause, 
drinking endless cups of tea and talking 
mainly about democracy (to Mr. Wesker 
Socialism and Communism appear 
synonymous). All, that is, but Papa, a 
gentle ne’er-do-well who hasn’t the 
energy for politics. The fact that he never 
takes to:drink seemed to me astonishing. 
Post-war prosperity saps the family’s 
zeal, Hungary provides the final blow. 
Except to Mama. We are left with her 
screaming “If you don’t care, you die!” 
at her son, now shattered by his loss of 
faith. This is a documentary rather than 
a play. Mr. Wesker can write acceptable 
dialogue, but he fails to make clear 
whether he is pointing a warning against 
the weaker brethren or against the 
domestic horrors of political fanaticism. 
The company is well produced by John 
Dexter, and ably led by Charmian Eyre 
and Frank Finlay, as Mama and Papa. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


The Classical Theatre of China 
(Adelphi—1 6/7/58), a refreshing antidote 
to Shaftesbury Avenue. Not in the Book 
(Criterion—16/4/58), a clever comedy- 
thriller, with Wilfrid Hyde White at the 
wheel. Living for Pleasure (Garrick— 
16/7/58), a mild but pleasing revue. 

Eric KEOwN 
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7. Sa Ms ODEO) BOP .e.\ 

Il Maestro di Capella—Hin und 
Zuriickh—Filosofo di Campagna— 
Pimpinone (SADLER’s WELLS) 


RRANGED in double-bills, these 
brevities are brought here by the 
Opera da Camera de Buenos Aires. 

Shorn of two singers by illness, the 
company retains only three of sure 
quality and is further hampered by 
slovenly ensemble; the soloists repeatedly 
got ahead of or lagged behind Enrique 
Sivieri’s conducting. 

Among much antique, respectable 
and dull music—I often felt I was in- 
voluntarily composing the stuff, with a 
certain revulsion, as it went along—there 
was one great joy. The first item on the 
above list, music and words by Cimarosa, 
is what we have all yearned for so long: 
twenty minutes of pure music-hall with 
an underlay of musical satire. 

The situation is of the simplest. 
Cimarosa brings the orchestra out of the 
pit, puts it on the stage and has a con- 
ductor rehearse it who is harassed by 
erratic band parts, smiles like saccharine 
at the young lady who leads the violas, 
openly mocks the oboeists and drops his 
jaw in a consternation worthy of Frankie 
Howerd every time the horns come in. 
Under Cimarosa’s providence, everything 
depends of course on who acts and sings 





(for the vocal line is important and 
demanding) the conductor. 

At the Wells it was done by a bass of 
wild comic talent, Carlos Ferrer. In 
fright or fury his eyes go incandescent. 
When he wants legato effects he goes 
down on one knee and clasps hands over 
heart. Batons sai into the wings on 
finely-judged trajectories or are broken 
into small pieces with ‘calm finality. 
There is nothing clownish about all this. 
Satire is supreme. Mr. Ferrer’s caricature 
goes for the conductor of all times 
and nations. Not a mannerism, not a 
pretension goes unnoted. 

Of the other pieces, one, Hin und 
Zuriick, is of our own time. Hindemith’s 
music (1925) sounded fresh as paint 
after a glut of eighteenth-century cadences 
and resolutions. The story is the sort of 
comic fantasy that used to be played in 
Berlin cellar theatres under the Weimar 
Republic. Jealous husband shoots faith- 
less wife. Wise Man with hour-glass 
floats down from flies on a bunch of toy 
balloons and reverses the action, bringing 
the lady back to life. Sprightly playing 
here by Olga Chelavine, a well-voiced 
soprano with a sure sense of theatre. 

CHARLES REID 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Vikings—The Unknown Soldier 


ATCHING the staggeringly lavish 
accumulation of hokum called 
The Vikings (Director: Richard 
Fleischer) I was several times reminded 


of Warner Brothers’ hilarious The Story 


Eric—Tony Cwurtis 


Einar—Kirk DovuGtas 


of Mankind, for in places this is unsuit- 
ably funny in precisely the same way. 
I say “unsuitably” rather than “un- 
intentionally” because one simply can’t 
believe they didn’t know what they were 
doing. The key, the common de- 
nominator, must be the kind of audience 
they set out to attract. The Story of 
Mankind was full of scraps of old “‘epics”’ 
made in the days when audiences (it is 
now customary to think) were less 
sophisticated ; now, somebody must have 
decided that audiences of that kind still 
exist in their millions and that the whole 
trouble with the film industry to-day is 
its failure to appeal to them. 

That omission is here rectified. The 
Vikings is, as far as plot is concerned, 
pretty complicated in an old-style way: 
missing heirs identified by stones hung 
round their necks in babyhood, mutual 
enmity of unrecognized half-brothers, 
and so forth; but its appeal to the 
multitude is based on the good old 
formula of moment-to-moment effect. 
Each moment of it is designed to go over 
with some kind of bang, in the confident 
assumption that most ‘people won't 
notice or bother to worry about the fact 
that each moment’s bang is self-con- 
tained and has no particular bearing on 
that of the last, or the next. 

The minority who do notice (you and 
I, of course) tend to laugh. Here we 
have a mixture of extreme violence, 
which when piled up and exaggerated— 
though no doubt there is_ historical 
reference for every detail of it—becomes 
comic in itself, and interludes that sug- 
gest a radio-show burlesque. It is the 


(The Vikings 
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literal truth that an episode like that of 
the suspected wife’s ordeal on the 
“testing board” in the Viking’s castle 
would fit, unaltered, into a half-hour 
comedy programme. ‘There she is, 
pinned by her three flaxen plaits while 
axes are thrown at them. The interested 
English visitor says ah, yes, and her 
husband, which is he? ‘“He’s throwin’ 
the axes,” the prince off-handedly 
explains; if he hits her instead of the 
plaits, that means she’s guilty—‘“ three 
misses, and we drown him.” 

This sort of thing is interspersed with 
tremendously noisy and gory hand-to- 
hand battles on Viking ships and in 
England, with roars, screams, yells and 
thuds galore, and never a dull moment. 
The extraordinary thing is that visually 
all this nonsense is often beautiful and 
impressive: Jack Cardiff’s photography 
(Technicolor, Technirama) fills the screen 
with wonderful things to look at. The 
ceremonies shown at the court of the 
English king are certainly very much 
more smoothly produced than they 
really were in the ninth century, and the 
long-ships sailing up the fjords are a 
lovely sight. If you like a rousing, 
violent, utterly unintellectual absurdity, 
this is your meat—highly-spiced, highly- 
coloured ham. 


Some idea of what fighting really 
means to human beings comes over in the 
Finnish film The Unknown Soldier 
(Director: Edvin Laine). The technical 
resources here are very much more 
limited, but this black-and-white, rather 
tagged and spasmodic version of the 
novel by Vainno Linna achieves a dis- 
turbing power. Its main fault seemed to 
me a failure to make clear the pattern of 
its narrative. To be sure, it is part of the 
point that these ordinary men in the ill- 
equipped army fighting the Russians in 
1941 and 1944 were often themselves 
confused and unaware what was going 
on; but if we also are confused, that 
point is weakened. One remembers 
striking characters, like the insubordinate 
Rokka (Reinno Tolvanen) who cheer- 
fully makes lamp-stands while on sentry 
duty, and the irrepressible giggler who 
will laugh under pulverizing gunfire, 
and the cold young disciplinarian officer; 
and haunting details, like the look that 
passes between two men just before they 
stumble down in the snow to face a 
firing-squad; and moments of real 
horror. Very well conveyed is the group 
feeling of the men as they develop from 
raw conscripts frightened of their own 
guns to bitter veterans who know there 
is no hope. This is strong, harsh stuff, 
impressive in its roughness, that makes 
many a more skilfully-made war film 
seem empty. 


* * 


Survey ; 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Ice Cold in Alex (9/7/58) is the out- 
standing one in London. The High Cost 
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of Loving (16/7/58) is an attractive and 
intelligent comedy, Man Hunt (“ Survey,” 
9/7/58) is a very good Western, and 
there’s always Around the World in 
Eighty Days (17/7/57). 

Releases: The Brothers Karamazov 
(9/7/58), a striking, highly-polished 
reproduction of many of the novel’s 
incidents that doesn’t convey its real 
point or atmosphere; Run Silent, Run 
Deep (18/6/58), a rather flat-footed 
submarine-war story; and Gunman’s 


Walk, another good Western, visually 
excellent and full of character. 
RICHARD MALLETT 


London’s Festival Ballet 
(FestivaL HALL) 


UOYANT on waves of success 
which have brought them from 
across the Channel to their Thames- 

side home, Anton Dolin’s team of high- 
spirited dancers made a_ triumphant 
reappearance under L.C.C. auspices. 
The Festival Hall audiencé is sui generis 
and Mr. Dolin, in artistic command 
of a vigorous but unsubsidized ballet 
company, knows, as he needs to, exactly 
what to give it. 

First he has the exquisite Alicia 
Markova once again in the bill, and in 
the opening performance presented. her 


in the pure classicism of Les Sylphides... 


It was a mark of her peerless accomplish- 
ment that she seemed to be completely 
unaware of the deficiencies of an 
obviously under-rehearsed production. 
Fortunately in Oleg Briansky she had an 
imperturbable partner who is also a 
superb dancer in his own right. 

Miss Markova later educed almost 
hysterical fervour by her dancing of the 
little solo piece, Bolero, arranged by Ana 
Ricarda to music described as traditional. 
Miss Markova likewise knows her public 
and went straight to their hearts with the 
three-minutes’ display of effortless steps 
which make no more demand than one 
would expect to be satisfied by a promis- 
ing étoile at the end of term. She was 
rewarded by a rapturous ovation and 
was almost fenced in by many baskets of 
flowers. 

A work new to London was Witch Boy, 
a colourful ballet with a strong middle 
Western flavour, by Jack Carter to music 
by Leonard Salzedo, based on the legend 
of Barbara Allen. Mr. Carter has little 
to offer in dancing movement, but he 
has an effective sense of the theatre. 
John Gilpin and Anita Landa interpret 
the emotions of the boy and girl with 
easy grace, and the corps de ballet, 
reminiscent of Agnes de Mille, puts 
tremendous vitality into the passions of 
uninhibited villagers stirred to do the 
will of the sinister Preacher, impersonated 
by Mr. Dolin. 

The programme closed with Lichine’s 
Graduation Ball to Johann Strauss’s 


EDwARos 


music. Elegance, as I have remarked 
before, has given place to boisterous 
fooling, so that what was once a charm- 
ingly stylized ballet has become a rather 
shapeless romp with much comic business 
—broad pantomime, in fact, displacing 
ballet. C. B. MortLock 


ON THE AIR 
The Third is Absurd 


HIS autumn the first broadcast. of 

a play by a contemporary Lebanese 

dramatist will take place, on the 
Third of course; however enjoyable it 
turns out to be, the idea is still good for 
a laugh in most circles, including the 
faithful. The horrible curtailment made 
in our highbrow programme by Network 
Three (which, apart from Terence 
Reese’s bridge programmes, I am finding 
harder and harder to listen to) has not 
really made much difference to the 
height of its brow, but has increased, or 
rather intensified, its ridiculousness; with 
even fewer hours in which to cover an 
enormous range of art and thought, this 
attempt to keep us up to date with 
developments in the Lebanese theatre 
seems absurdly gallant; perhaps in order 
to find time for it they have had to turn 
down a programme of recordings of new 
Bolivian recorder techniques, or a talk 
on accountancy in fourteenth-century 
Spanish monasteries. 


The absurdity rating of various pro- 


grammes has little relation to their worth 
or interest. There are some moods 
(rather desolate ones to be sure) in which 
I just leave the Third switched on 
regardless, reading during the music and 
playing patience during the verbiage, 
and I seldom remember, once a pro- 
gramme has started, how improbable it 
sounded when it was announced. But 
occasionally a sense of despair, a feeling 
that nobody is going to listen to this 
except three vegetarians with beards and 
sandals, is perceptible. Even then the 
material is probably interesting, if remote, 
but the performance suffers: a don 
lectures on Latvian economic theories in 
the first years of this century in an 
inaudible monotone, as if intent on 
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alienating anyone not absolutely deter- 
mined to listen to him; a translation of 
a Polish dramatic poem about the 
Warsaw rising is chanted into incom- 
prehensibility. 

The other pitfall is a ruinously half- 
hearted attempt at popularization. Of 
the two formal medizval disputations I 
have listened to in the last year one was 
excellent; concerned with some _ theo- 
logical point, its precise and disciplined 
course gave the satisfaction of some 
difficult craft performed by a master; 
the other was about the arguments 
behind the Roman Catholic attitude 
to divorce; in an attempt to make the 
discussion seem to have some con- 
temporary bearing the rules were dis- 
astrously relaxed; imprecision was rife; 
questions were begged; the result was 
amateurish and “inefficient, certain to 
irritate anyone who cares for the formal 
delights of medizval disputation and to 
mislead anyone who wants to know why 
the Roman Catholic Church thinks as 
it does about divorce. 

The only programmes I find it really 
difficult to endure are those of the nature 
of “Comment,” which trade largely in 
criticism of the contemporary arts. This 
is partly a matter of the contemporary 
voice, with a plonking, breathy, nasal 
emphasis on meaningless syllables. Of 
course the Third echoes with it all the 
time, but it’s worst when something 
new and undocketed is under discussion. 
More serious, I think, is the argument 
that the radio is not a good medium for 
criticism. It seldom achieves either the 
controlled force of good written criticism 
or the haphazard illumination of con- 
versations among friends; and _ the 
monologues are often obviously read out 
and lack the weight of the written word 
and the life of genuine speech. 

Scholastic criticism, talks fairly closely 
related to the university lecture, come 
over much better; but zsthetic criticism, 
which usually sounds as if the back half 
of the New Statesman had suddenly 
found a voice, is somehow less splendid. 
Still, if one is feeling strong it is often 
quite as good for a laugh as any play by 
a Lebanese dramatist. 

Peter DICKINSON 
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Republican Debbery 


Paris, July 16 
AS it by accident that the First 
American Versailles Débutante 
Ball fell on the eve of the Quatorze 
Juillet, or by intention? We may never 
know; but that the two great Western 
republics have decided to rekindle the 
torch so recently stubbed out by the 
Court of St. James is indubitable. 
For has not the Duc de Brissac, co- 
President with the Duchesse de Maillé 
of the French Committee, declared that 
the ball is “une tradition qui se crée”’? 
Whisky, now an indispensable feature 
at all French parties, had too, it was 
noticed, been barred. Champagne and 
Coca-Cola were the only drinks served. 
But Dedication to the cause of 
Debbery was inextricably mixed up 
with Big Business on this 
Franco-American get-to- 
gether, which Air-France 
(who flew the young 
things over) describes as 
“a significant event 
marked by a spirit of 
cultural internation- 
alism.” (Cultural internationalism was 
happily symbolized on the night itself 
by a notice reading “ Mayer Davis and 
his Orchestra” propped up against the 





legs of a statue of Louis XIV dressed up 
in the frilly skirts of a Roman emperor.) 

The handsome “Program-Souvenir” 
with which each unreluctant débutante 
was presented at Versailles confirms but 
in no way helps to sort out the tangle. 
It was offered, so the back cover 
explains, with the compliments of 
Dagget and Ramsdell—‘the oldest 
Cosmetics House in America and the 
International Sponsors of the Ball,” 
whose President, Mr. Arthur Weiglen, 
launched that evening, as well as two 
charming daughters, a new perfume. 
“Débutante de Versailles,” the pro- 
gramme goes on to tell us, is “the 
world’s most bewitching fragrance in a 
concentration never before achieved.” 

Needless to say a bottle 
in a lush case was pre- 
sented to each girl. 

Nor was Mr. Arthur 
Weiglen the only Wise 
Man from the West to 
bring presents. The Duc 
d’Ornano, head of the 
French cosmetics firm, Orlane, distri- 
buted a casket of beauty products made 
from the pollen of orchids, as well as 
wild orchids picked the day before in 


Colour Blind 


How shocking the stocking that matches the pink 
Of the lip, or the tip of the nose, or the rose! 
How vile on the nylon the blue shadows blink! 
How rank on the ankle the weedy green grows! 


How sickly the thickly-set calf in its tint 
Of mauve or of clover; its strawberry mesh! 
What on earth could give birth to the horrible hint 
That has made us afraid of the shade of the flesh? 


CAROL PAINE 
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Hawaii and rushed in ice, by air, to the 
party. 

Indeed from the moment the debs 
touched down on the soil of France 
they have been showered with scents, 
cosmetics, jewels, flowers, scarves, as 
well as offers of free hair-do’s and 
make-ups. (Elizabeth Arden was well 
away to a quick start at Orly, where 
each girl was handed a packet of “Le 
Maquillage Versailles” all done up in 
pink as she came down the landing 
ladder.) At a pre-ball cocktail party the 
Duc de Brissac- presented a number of 
the débutantes to the press. And as 
well as their names, their home towns, 
their fathers’ names (and a line on their 
business standing in the States) we were 
given a full list of credits—couturier, 
coiffeur, maquilleur, parfumeur. 

The night itself‘ was of course pure 
enchantment. Versailles, two hundred 
young things in white, young men from 
the Grandes Ecoles in their uniforms, 
powdered flunkeys holding silver cande- 
labra, Mayer Davis and his boys playing 
Sambas and Bi-Pops, the Duc de 
Brissac’s huntsmen playing hunting 
airs on their horns, Miss Gina Davis 
singing the “ Song of Marie-Antoinette,” 
a Son et Lumiére illumination of the 
gardens; and on the Receiving Line, 
the Boulevard St. Germain headed by 
Miss Mary-Stuart Montague Price, 
Chairman of the Ball. 

All Buckingham Palace really needed 
to bring débutante parties into step 
with the nuclear age was to call in a 
smart American promoter. And to line 
up the tie-ups. 

PHYLLIS HEATHCOTE 


ve 


**Competent Secretary required for man- 
ager of national firm of provision merchants; 
age about 23; superannuated position with 
reasonable hours and convivial conditions; 
the work calls for alertness and decisive 
action . . .”—Liverpool Echo 


And a steady hand with the black 
coffee. 
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Moments Musicaux 


EYOND the bust of Mendelssohn 
lay holy ground—a baby grand, 
two uprights and a big glass case of 
horns, flutes, violins and such. The 
manager's first words to me were 
“Never touch the instruments!” which 
made me feel like a new nurse in an 
operating theatre. 
At twenty to nine on my first morning 
I was handed a duster and a little 
feather brush. I whipped off dirty grey 


sheets from the counters and flicked 


behind the ears of Mendelssohn. I even 
took down stacks of sheet music and 
dusted the pages. 

At five to nine I broke a blind-cord 
and the blind came down upon a 
medley of mouth-organs, Smallwood’s 
Tutors and Lives of J. S. Bach. Six 
minutes later, whilst I was crawling 
backwards from the window, the bell 
pinged sweetly and a bearded youth 
came in. He wanted manuscript paper, 
and as I didn’t know what it was I told 
him we hadn’t any. He went. I smiled 
with satisfaction, thinking “There goes 
my first customer! Everything’s going 
to be dandy!” 

After that things began to happen in 
a hurry. I was set upon by four clients 
at once. The first wanted a recorder, so 
I explained about our branch in Brad- 
ford Road that sold records and acces- 
sories. He went off crossly, and I 
thought “Poor thing, in all that rain!” 
The second wanted “Selections from 
Rose Marie,” so I handed him several 
stacks of sheet music and asked him to 
look through, which is what they do 
with knitting patterns. 

Meanwhile, number three had come 
to book four seats for Tuesday’s concert 
at the Victoria Hall. I waved him 
importantly towards a cubby-hole and 
quickly sharpened my pencil. Then I 
laid out the seating-plan and he said 
“E row centre” without looking at it. 
I couldn’t find an E row (I later 
discovered that I had the balcony plan) 
so I put him down for Y, which 
looked nice and cosy, and made four 
dainty little crosses on the plan. I spent 
some time searching for a price list 
until I found that the prices were 
printed on the tickets. I wrote 5s. 6d. 
down four times on the back of the 
ticket-book and added them up. He 
handed me two pound-notes and I gave 
him nine and sixpence change (my first 


go at the till!). He didn’t check either 
tickets or change, and I thought 
“Heavens, I must look efficient!” 
because I never trust people myself. I 
threw him a grateful glance, and that’s 
how I came to recognize him when he 
stormed in later that morning asking to 
see the manager. (I think they were 
friends.) 

The fourth customer wanted a G 
string, and I was just going to say so 
sorry but we finished the last ball 
yesterday when the manager came in. 
He took over this little professor sort of 
man, with a great display of his far-too- 
white false teeth, and whispered to me 
to go and make the tea. 

I descended to the cellar, which was 
our retiring room, and put the kettle 
on the gas ring. As I rinsed the cups 
I could hear above me the pingings of 
the door and till, the tripping of some- 
body’s fingers up a scale of the baby 
grand, a tremulous tu-whit from some 
wind-instrument, and I thought “ This 
is the life for me! Here, in the thick of 
the Food of Love!” (I was rather 
pleased with that. It made the Food of 
Love sound like mayonnaise.) I was 
roused by a burning smell and an 
ominous crackling sound. There was 
no water in the kettle. 


People have asked me since if anybody 
famous, like Paganini, ever came into 
the shop, or if anyone actually bought an 
oboe. But it’s difficult to answer these 
questions truthfully when one’s ex- 
perience was so brief. 

Haze_ ‘TOwNson 


Come Right In, Folks 


HE barbecue, the barbecue, 
That never goes down well, 
It’s all so very twentyish 
And has a dated smell, 


And is so very different 
When done in U.S.A. 

On purple starry Southern nights 
Before you hit the hay, 


And not depressing as at home 
In Wimbledon or Woking, 
With skinless sausages on sticks, 
Delphiniums all soaking. 
B. G. ASHTON 
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‘“‘A programme of well-loved works, 
including Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
and Schubert's Unfurnished Symphony . . .” 

West Sussex County Times 


Stand'ng room only. 





“ Before you get up, see if you can find my left eyelash.” 
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In the 
City 


Purely Domestic Economics 


HE other week, just after the 
Government’s announcement that 
the credit squeeze was to be relaxed, 
two well-known Sunday newspapers 
passed judgment on the economic 
situation. The Observer ran the 
headline 

DEFLATION NOW THE ENEMY 

and the Sunday Times announced 

INFLATION STILL THE DANGER 
Persistent readers of these two great 
papers are grateful for any differences 
in make-up, however small, and it was 
rather nice for once in a way to see them 
going it alone; but the two headlines 
were of little help to students of 
domestic economics and were madden- 
ingly inconsistent to at least one father. 
“Why,” she said, “is deflation now 
the enemy? I thought prices were still 


- going up. The cost-of-living index for 


last month...” 

“You mustn’t jump to conclusions,” 
I said. “What the Observer means is 
that there are clear indications of under- 
investment. There are now more people 
unemployed—nearly half a million— 
than there are jobs waiting to be filled, 
production is falling, new capital equip- 
ment is not being created rapidly 
enough, and the economy needs a shot 
in the arm.” 

“Then what on earth does the Sunday 
Times mean?” she said, looking up 
from her notebook. 

“Well, now,” I said. “ Well, now, that 
is something quite, quite different. The 
Sunday Times means that inflation, as 
distinct from deflation, is the real 
danger in the long run. Jn the long run. 
You see, unless we can keep our prices 
down we shall lose out in the world’s 
markets and——” 

“Yes, I know all about that—growing 
competition from Germany, Japan, 
U.S.A., Italy, and so on, the balance of 
payments, gold and dollar reserves. 
We’ve had inflation for at least twenty 
years, certainly all of my lifetime, and 
nobody’s done anything about it.” 

“Mr. Thorneycroft resigned on 
account of it, didn’t he?” 

“You call that doing something?” 


“Anyway, the point is that although 
inflation remains the danger, deflation 
is the enemy. We've got to inflate 
slightly—in an orderly manner of 
course—and yet avoid inflation.” 

“Just as we’ve been deflating to 
avoid deflation?” she said. 

“TI prefer,” I said, looking up at the 
ceiling, “to call the current operation 
reflation rather than inflation.” 

She mumbled something, which may 
or may not have been “You would!” 

“The point being,” I continued, 
“that having taken rather too much air 
out of the balloon we are now trying to 
pump it back.” 

“Which balloon?” 

“T am speaking metaphorically. The 
balloon is the national economy. We 
don’t want to prick it, and we don’t 
want it to go up.” 

“Why ever not? What are balloons 
for? Won’t even a bit of inflation 
encourage new wage claims? We've 
only just had a whole series of strikes 


In the 
Country 


Punch v. The Hague 


HE Hague Cricket Club has been 

playing since 1878. They run five 
elevens. The children make bowling 
motions about the house. Their 
President met us at the Hook in an 
M.C.C. tie, and later showed this to be 
no idle boast by taking seven of our 
wickets. All this is by way of saying 
that we lost with honour (Het Punch- 
team, 203 for 11, declared; The Hague, 
204 for 4 declared). 

The day was hot, our boots and 
trousers tight, the British Ambassador 
present, the ground impressive, with 
rose-beds on the boundary and two 
pavilions, one for going out from and 
coming back to (with gruff comments 
on the eccentricity of matting wickets), 
the other for eating, drinking, speech- 
making and studying photographs of 
The Hague playing at Welbeck Abbey 
(“and that’s the Duke of Portland’’). 
England, we felt, expected. 

There was no language barrier. The 
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for higher pay. If we let prices rise 
again the unions will be justified, surely, 
in asking for more.” 
“Only if production rises. Higher 
wages can only be granted when——”’ 
“When they are accompanied by 
improved productivity, higher output 
per man-hour. I know all that. So 
finally you’re on the side of the Observer, 
eh? You regard deflation as the danger 
and a little reflation as desirable?” 
“Yes, as I’ve tried to explain 
*'Then I hope you’ll agree,” she said 
triumphantly, “that my present pocket 
money, at six shillings a week, is 
dangerously deflationary. An upward 
adjustment to seven-and-six would in 
the circumstances be a patriotic gesture.” 
“Possibly,” I said, playing for time. 
“Tt would stimulate production, 
help to take up the slack in the economy 
and, what is more, enable me to invest 
in a smashing new disc called ‘Canal 
Street Rock.’” 
“Never,” I said. 


” 
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Dutch for middle-and-leg is middle- 
and-leg. Idiom was flawless, particularly 
“one for the road.” If the slip-field 
lapsed into Dutch—well, every batsman 
knows that mutterings in the slips, 
whatever the language, are an approved 
psychological weapon. There had been 
an earlier attack on our morale the night 
before, when we were poured over a 
two-horse diligence suitably placarded 
and driven from the Peace Palace 
through the public streets to the ground, 
there to be entertained within an ace of 
sabotage. 

Laughter rang continuously. The 
Dutch sense of fun is impeccable. 
“What happens to Punch if the boat 
goes down?” they cried at midnight, 
as we went aboard again in a screaming 
gale. They sang “For They are Jolly 
Good Fellows.” They let us kiss their 
wives good-bye. By the time we left 
we had seen the canals of Amsterdam, 
the Rembrandts, the night-clubs,- the 
Royal Yacht Club, the new Rotterdam, 
Delft, Gouda . . . almost everything but 
the ball. Our gizzards still humming 
from the Indonesian “Rijstafel,” we 
echoed our spokesman’s suggestion that 
the cricket match should be repeated 
next year, but without the cricket, 
which had given us our only embarrass- 
ment and pain. 

But at least it left us victorious in the 
casualties contest—Punch, three knees, 
two groin muscles and a sprained hand; 
The Hague, one pulled Achilles tendon. 
Sore heads did not count. 

J. B. BoorHroyp 
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A. J. WENTWORTH, B.A. (Retd.) 


well have ended in a contretemps. 

But as I have often found in life, 
difficulties and mishaps are there to be 
overcome, and if faced with calmness 
and common sense sometimes turn out 
to be all for the best. Looking back on 
it all, I cannot feel that there is anything 
to regret, though of course another 
year, before agreeing to give away the 
presents at the Vicarage Christmas 
Party, I shall make certain that it does 
not clash with the opening night of the 
Dramatic Society’s play—assuming (as 
I am bold enough to do) that Miss 
Stephens will again ask me to take a 
part. Dashing from one engagement to 
another, for all the world as if I were a 
Prime Minister or some such function- 
ary, is a bit too much of a good thing at 
my time of life. 

Things would have run ‘ more 
smoothly, I dare say, but for a muddle 
over my Father Christmas outfit. This 
was no fault of mine, for I was in good 
time at the Vicarage and naturally 
expected to find everything ready for 
me there. It was quite a shock when 
Mrs. Somers greeted me, almost before 
I had got my bicycle clips off, with a 
cry of “But where are your things?” 
She told me that they had been sent 
round to my house so that I could try 
them on, get used to the feel of the 
beard and so on—“ We always did that 
in poor Witherby’s time,” she said, as 
though that had anything to do with 
it—and what she could not understand 
was how I had failed to see the parcel. 

“Naturally I saw the parcel, Mrs. 
Somers,” I replied. ‘‘At least, I saw a 
parcel that somebody must have left on 
my doorstep when I was out. But I am 
afraid I am_ old-fashioned enough, 
when parcels come for me at this 
season, not to open them until Christ- 
mas Day.” 

Mrs. Somers threw up her hands in 
a gesture that, considering the circum- 
stances, I found somewhat irritating. 
“The children will be bitterly disap- 
pointed,” she said. “We had hoped 


L: has been a trying day, and might 


The Party at the Vicarage 


By H. F. ELLIS 


that you would be ready to greet them 
when they arrived, and—Oh dear! 
Here comes Mrs. Thompson already 
with her two. What are we to do?” 
Well, I have faced worse crises many 
a time in the old days, without losing 
my head as Mrs. Somers seemed to 
have done. I shall not forget in a hurry 
the time the under-Matron came back 
from a wedding in a very strained state, 
and I had to make an immediate 
decision whether to send the boys out 
on a run or order them into the gym- 
nasium for extra P.T. It would have 
been better, as it turned out, to send 
them for a run; but the important thing, 
as I explained to the headmaster, was 
to get them out of the way quickly, not 
to stand about debating the pros and 
cons. I could not possibly. know that 
Miss Vincent would herself go straight 


to the gym to sleep it off. There was 
the occasion, too, when the chapel 
organ became waterlogged on Confirm- 
ation Sunday—but there is. no need to 
go into all that now. My point is that 
an old schoolmaster is not likely to be 
thrown out of his stride by a temporary 
hitch at a children’s party. 

“Surely, Mrs. Somers,” I said 
quietly, “it will be more effective if I 
arrive after the children are assembled? 
As though by sleigh. It will take me no 
more than twenty minutes to ride home, 
collect the parcel and return.” 

“They will see you arriving,” she 
said, “They are as sharp.as needles.” 

“Tt will be dark,” I replied. ‘“ What 
is more, to be on the safe side, I will 
put on the costume before approaching 
the house. I do not see, in that case, 
that it will matter even if——” 





‘* Look, dear, let me 
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“Oh, Mr. Wentworth!” she cried. 
“Without a sack, and wheeling a 


bicycle! The children would be 


” 





bitterly 

“Then what do you _ suggest, 
madam?” I asked, very nearly at the 
end of my patience. 

She bit her lip. “Perhaps, if you 
wouldn’t mind,” she said—‘“* Here comes 
Mrs. Whitney’s little boy, in tears 
already—if you would come in by the 
side gate when you get back? Down 
the lane here, and up through the 
garden to the conservatory door. You 
would be out of sight from the front, 
you see, and we could give you the 
sack a 
“Give me the sack, eh?” I put in. 
There’s gratitude for you!” But she 
was too fussed to appreciate the joke, 
and with an abrupt “I must fly!” went 
off into the house. 

I found when I got home that the 
parcel, mainly because of the top-boots, 
was too bulky to be carried on my 
bicycle, so there was nothing for it but 
to ride back to the Vicarage in full 
Father Christmas rig. The beard I 
could of course have strapped to the 
carrier or thrust into an inside pocket, 
but after some hesitation I put it on. 
It would be better, I thought, in case 
I were seen on the journey, not to be 
too readily recognizable. 

I have had little or no experience of 
bicycling in fancy dress, and after one 





or 








or two unsuccessful attempts to mount 
in the normal manner I realized that it 
would be necessary to pull the cloak up 
about my waist. I therefore gathered 
the skirts and had raised them with 
some difficulty as far as my knees when 
a voice called out “Oh! Oh!” adding 
as it receded into the dusk, “Time for 
another Request Stop agitation.” I 
could not see the face of the passer-by 
who made this senseless remark, but I 
have reason to believe that it was Willis, 
of the Gas Company, a man I have never 
liked. He has some bee in his bonnet 
about saving the world from annihila- 
tion, but would be better advised in my 
opinion to start by mending his manners. 
At any rate I made no reply, and once 
I had learned the trick of turning the 
toes of my top boots outwards to avoid 
fouling the front mudguard was soon 
on my way. I dare say some of my 
Burgrove boys would have been sur- 
prised if they could have seen their old 
master pedalling along in a white beard, 
with a red cloak tucked up round his 
knees; but I have never been afraid to 
do something a little out of the ordinary, 
I think I may claim, particularly if it 
is to save kiddies from disappointment. 

The journey, as a matter of fact, was 
uneventful (though I thought I heard 
some silly giggling as I turned into 
Dyson Road), and I reached the 
Vicarage without accident. The front 
of the house was ablaze with lights, but 




















‘““How’s that for sales resistance?” 
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the lane itself was very dark, which 
made it a matter of some difficulty to 
find the side gate. Still, it was not many 
minutes before I was safely inside the 
garden and, leaving my bicycle by the 
hedge, I began to make my way 
cautiously up a narrow gravel path. 

It would have been a kindness had 
Mrs. Somers thought of posting some- 


body with a light to guide me in, and f- 


can only suppose that her anxiety not 


in any way to disappoint the children led. 


her to neglect this small attention. ‘The 
result was that I must have branched 
off the direct route to the house and, 
after fruitless knocking, entered a 
greenhouse, which I naturally took to 
be the conservatory. I suppose I must 
have taken half a dozen steps before the 
strong smell of damp earth, the heat of 
the place (excessive for December), and 
the complete absence of light combined 
to make me realize my mistake. I 
immediately turned round, though not 
apparently through a hundred and 
eighty degrees, and stepped into a cactus 
—an awkward enough customer even 
for an unbearded man. This mishap 
made me, I am ashamed to say, moment- 
arily lose my composure, and in wrench- 
ing myself free I incautiously stepped 
backwards off the duckboards, lost my 
balance and toppled, rather than fell, 
into a trough or container of some soft 
flour-like substance, which the’ Vicar 
told me later was horticultural soot. 
Like most men who have led a busy 
active life I have once or twice before 
found myself at a loss in dark confined 
spaces, and experience has taught me 
the vital importance of standing abso- 
lutely still. Not indefinitely of course, 
but long enough to allow the mind to 
formulate a plan of campaign. On this 
occasion I adopted the same course, and 
very soon decided that I had only to 
regain the duckboards and, keeping my 
left foot in contact with their edge, 
follow them to the door. Sure enough, 
some half-dozen paces brought me to 
the end, and extending my right hand 
I was greatly relieved to find it in 
contact with what must be the handle 
of the door. To this I gave a half-turn, 
and was at once aware of a fine but 
persistent jet or spray of water which 
seemed to come at me from every 
direction. The explanation, that I 
ought of course to have kept my right 
foot in contact with the duckboards, 
did not immediately occur to me, and 
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I fear that I did some little damage in 
my anxiety to be gone, before I under- 
stood that I was now at the wrong end 


of the greenhouse. Thinking back over — 


the incident I am inclined to agree that 
my wisest step, after that first instinctive 
leap backwards, would have been to 
search again for the controlling handle 
or tap and turn the water off. But men 
do not always, in emergency, do the 


wisest thing. What I very much resent ° 


is the suggestion that I at any time 


panicked or lost my head. The simple : 


fact that, when on my way back down 
the greenhouse, I kept the soot-trough 
constantly in mind and on this occasion 
disentangled myself from the cactus 
with proper deliberation should be 
enough to scotch that snake. 

That I was vexed and put out by the 
whole business I do not deny. Indeed, 
when I regained the dry open air my 
intention was to return straight home, 
however bitter the disappointment 
might be to the kiddies, and it was pure 
chance that led my footsteps to the 
conservatory instead of to my bicycle. 
Having got so far, however, I thought 
it my duty to let some member of the 
household know that I was unfortun- 
ately unable to give away the presents as 
arranged. Accordingly I made my way 
through the back portions of the house, 
where I saw nobody except a woman 
working at a sink, who gave a shrill cry 
as soon as I accosted her and locked 
herself into a cupboard. I have no 
patience at all with female hysterics and 
simply passed on into the hall, which 
was brightly lit and gaily decorated 
with streamers and balloons. From a 
closed door leading, as I knew, into the 
dining room came the sound of youthful 
voices and the clatter of tea-cups, but 
the hall itself was empty, and it was 


while pondering what best to do that I. 


happened to catch sight of my reflection 
in a large and, to my mind, rather 
rococo looking-glass. 

I at once decided that my best plan, 
after all, would be to go quietly home 
and telephone from there. One is 
prepared, of course, to look odd, even 
ridiculous, in the garb of Father 
Christmas, but I was certainly not 
prepared to present myself in company 
in the state to which I was now, through 
no fault of my own, reduced. The gown 
itself was not seriously torn, except 
about the hem, but my face was so 
mottled and streaked with soot and 












































“Why, Mrs. Norris, I didn’t know your son was musical.” 


perspiration that I do not believe even 
my old colleagues would have recog- 
nized me. Rivulets of blackened water 
had run down the full length of my 
beard, which was sadly awry. My 
hands, naturally enough, were coated 
with soot and dried blood (a good 
mixture I remember thinking—so oddly 
does the mind associate in times of 
stress—for brussels sprouts). There 
was leaf-mould not only on my boots 
but even on my scarlet hood, and 
twined about my right sleeve was some 
kind of creeper with curious fleshy 
leaves. 

It was in trying, with an understand- 
able gust of annoyance, to shake or 
flick this last encumbrance from me 
that my right hand came by ill-luck into 
contact with an old-fashioned gong 
immediately behind me. A low res- 
onant boom rang through the house, 
and I had scarcely time to take one 
quick step towards the front door when 
the dining-room was thrown open and 
Somers himself stood framed in the 
aperture. 

“St. Chrysostom!” he said. 

My first concern was to assure him 
that the sounding of the gong had been 
purely accidental. One does not, 
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naturally, summon people intentionally 
in such a way—least of all in their own 
homes. 

“T was flicking off a creeper——” I 
began. 

“Flicking off a creeper!” he repeated, 
in the voice of a man who attaches little 
or no meaning to what he is saying. 
“My dear fel—— Not you, Jackie. 
Get back, boy, and shut the door.” 

He was too late, however. A little 
red-haired boy, who belongs I think to 
the butcher, peered round his legs and 
set up a cry of “He’s come! He’s here! 
Father Christmas is come down the 
chimley!” At once there was a rush 
from within the room, and a cluster of 
boys and girls pushed and jostled their 
way into the doorway. I realized that it 
would never do, whatever my personal 
vexation, to forget the part I was 
supposed to be playing. Accordingly, I 
did my best to smile cheerily at the 
youngsters, and gave them a welcoming 
wave of one of my blackened and 
bleeding hands. “Merry Christmas! 
I said. 

One or two of the smaller ones started 
to cry, but I very soon put an end to 
that. 

“Stop that noise this instant!” I 





ordered, and there was an immediate 
silence. I have not been a schoolmaster 
for thirty-five years for nothing—little 
though it was that I got, in another 
sense, I am bound to say. 

Mrs. Somers had by this time 
worked her way to the front of the 
group, and I heard the vicar tell her, 
still in the same low bemused voice, 
“All he says is that he was flicking off a 
creeper.” It was a difficult situation for 
her, in some ways, as for me. But she 
is a well-bred woman, and her years of 
training as a hostess told her instinc- 
tively what to do. 

“Perhaps, dear,” she said. briskly, 
“Father Christmas would like a wash.” 

“Of course, of course,” the vicar 
said, coming forward while his lady 
began to shepherd her charges back 
into the dining-room. 

“What on earth, Wentworth?” he 
went on, when the door was safely 
shut. “My dear fellow, you are all 
wet, apart from the——-Where have 
you been?” 

“IT have been in your greenhouse,” 
I said shortly. 

“In my green——? To shelter from 
the rain? I had no idea 

“Not to shelter,’ I said, and there 
was something in my voice that warned 
him, I think, that I did not wish to 
pursue the matter at present. 

“Come along, anyhow,” 
“Come along and wash. 
this way. Mind the gong.” 

“T am neither blind nor incapable, 


he cried. 
This way, 
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thank you,” I said irritably. “It was by 
pure mischance that I had my back 
turned when shaking or flicking 

“Shaking or flicking?” he said. 
“Dear me! I hardly know——” He 
has a tiresome habit of rushing into 
speech before one has fairly begun what 
one has to say. “ By the way,” he added, 
halting suddenly in front of a door, “I 
suppose when you had—er, finished in 
the greenhouse, you remembered to shut 
the door?” 

“TI doubt very much,” I replied, 
“whether it makes any difference now 
whether the door is shut or open.” I 
did not, to tell the truth, very much 
care. 

“My calceolarias!” he cried—or 
some such ridiculous expletive. “In 
that case—in here, please. Forgive 
me!” And he was off, leaving me to 
tidy up as best I might in peace. 


Well, it had been an unlucky business 
in many ways. But misfortunes, as | 
have said, can sometimes be turned to 
good account. The children were not 
at all frightened when I finally entered 
the room carrying a laden sack. Indeed 
they clustered about me, demanding to 
know what it was like coming down a 
chimney; which one I had chosen; 
where my reindeer were, and suchlike 
childish questions. “You really made 
the tiny ones believe in Father Christmas 
again,” Mrs. Somers told me later on. 
“You see, they had got rather too 
used to poor old Witherby. I do think 
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it was clever of you to think of the 
soot.” 

“Yes, yes. Yes, indeed,” Somers 
said. “Though I could wish—if you 
had thought of asking—however, there 
it is.” 

I thought it best to leave it at that for 
the time being. Everybody was most 
kind, and even when I gave little 
Felicity Bennings a pat on the head and 
a quantity of soot, which must have 
somehow lodged in my sleeve, fell on 
her flaxen curls, the incident passed off 
with general good humour. There were 
games and crackers, and really, despite 
my damp gown, the years seemed to 
roll away. It was quite a disappointment 
when people began to leave. I was 
playing “Puss in the Corner”—at my 
age !—when Mrs. Somers came running 
from the telephone to say that I was 
wanted at once at the Parish Hall. 

“It’s Miss Stephens,” she said. 
“She says the curtain goes up in ten 
minutes, and where on earth have you 
got to?” 

“God bless my soul!” I cried. “The 
play! I had forgotten all about it.” 


Next week: The Play 
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